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ABSTRACT 

Thirtetn articles priviously publishid in "lltmentary 
English" art reprinted in this monograph. The articlei focus on a 
wide range of topics but are drawn togethir by thiir emphiais on the 
teachincr of reading, The first group of articlis concerns the 



organization and evaluation of reading instruction, the next group 
discusses the place of literature in reading programs, the third 
group relates languagi to reading, and the final articli is an 
annotated bibliography on critical reading, (This document previously 
innounCid as ED 0'|5 303,) (MS) 
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Foreword 



Reading is to th& Tnind wfuii Bxercise is 
to the body.— Joseph Addison, The Tatter 

Children come to school having learned to manipulate language. And as they 
relate their experiences or their emotional responses to what they have seen or 
know in their worlds, language seems to come easily* At such times there appears 
to be no limit to the flow of words or the complicated grammatical structures 
children can manipulate. 

Not so with reading. Reading all too often is delayed; it is resisted by children. 
Perhaps this is because reading is many-sided^ involving many aspects— sociology 
Icalj psychologicalj physical, emotional. It comprises the act of decoding and the 
use of cognitive processes, Yet^ underlying and overlying these factors, the whole 
Mitia of reading is dominated by language=the language of the person engaging 
in die act of reading and the language used by the author. 

Recent scholarship has focused on the interrelationship of language to reading; 
howeverj such concern is not only recent. During the early 1940's, B. R, Buckings 
ham stressed the common elements of each: 

Holding as I do that most children who are deficient In reading are in reality 
deficient in language ability, 1 suggest two things i first, that reading and 
language be taught with far greater recognition of their common elements 
- . * andj secondly^ that when children are found to be deficient in reading, 
we go far enough back into fundamental causes to build them up in basic 
abilities,^ 

These articles on the content of a reading program and on the power of 
phonics and linguistics to explain the process of decoding should be of interest 
to the classroom teacher, the special teacher of readings supervisors^ and ad- 
ministrators, "nhie person not having a sophisticated knowledge of phonics or 
linguisties will flnd practical and specific helps in this collection. 

The first two articlas, by Albert J. Harris and Russell G. Stauffer, isolate basic 
factors and ^convictions for plaiining instructionai programs in reading. In the 
first article are key questions to .guide the evaluation of re/iding programs. A 
basic tenet of tfie second article is tiiat reading is akin to thinking. 

Authors in the second group of articles discuss the place of literature in read- 
ing programs. Particular emphasis is given to Mother Goose, folk tales, and 
critical reading* 

The next collection of articles relates language and its various components 
to the process of reading. In "My Son, tiie Linguist and Reader/' Sam Sebesta 

IB. R, Buckingham, "Language and Readings A Unifled PragraTn,*' The Elemmntary English 
fleufeto, 12 (March 1040), lie. 
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has an in..g.n.«v« approach in ^'^^^"7^X^/^:15:^^'^ 
reading. Ho shows that much more f "" Jj'^„''y Jdi„g tell as an under- 
stresset the (mpovtance. of *' f f '''^"^[f a t^oci to build into 

..nndlng of the '^fj.th nZal of language. According to 

reading programs provision f" "™ ean be incorporated m the 

Carroll, certain features of j ^^^d, instruction with 

procedures for teaching reading by '?';P"''°"j, "that, if one looks at the 
natural language learning. F."'«f '^^flirsee implications for reading 
way the child learns his native '^nSu-g^. ^'^1 process and 

instruction. Carl Lefevre believes ,ef ding, not the word." 

that "the sentence is a b"*- meanmg-^^^^^^^^ ghe«o 
Joan Baratz defines the essenhal difference oe , interference as one of the 

'^H^I^fwho gives a --^v- o^^^^^^^^^^^ 

begins his dis-jssion with methods f°™"'f h^nics disappears from 

eluding comment is indeed ,'To Jwhat different form. A 

the reading program, it is e„efully drawn by Harold B. 

distinction between phones ^"''P!^"":*"'^^,, Undated with these two words. 
Allen, who also gives f^T^fstf "whiTshould be made in using .he 
His article serves to clanfy the distinctiais _^ discussions of reading. 
. two terms, distinctions ^^^^V' ^P^^^'V^^^T^tog and Bemice Ellinger. 
The bibliography on ^^^^f '/^^-"f^^yhfr knowledge on 

natural Lguage in ^^'f>^f^r^^^,^ :^ ::Zhn sor.e Ly to give the 
the hope of the editor that this "^^tany ^ teaoher-in-trainlng a new 

reading. Eldonna L. Evertts 
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Albert J. Harris 



Key Factors in a Successful 
Reading Program 



For many years, study skills experts have 
been advising that it Is desirable to turn 
headrngs into questions and then to foDus 
on the factg and idaas that provide answers 
to the questions* I am going to follow this 
advice; In talking about key factors in a 
successful reading prograni, I will really 
oonsider key questions which can guide us 
in evaluating a reading program and de- 
ciding whether or not eve^thing is being 
done that can make a reading program 
effective. How many key questions there 
are is somewhat arbitrary^ but I shall at= 
tempt to consider ten. 



1* Are we giving mery child a succes, 

start in readin^P 

The concept of reading readiness has 
had its ups and downs. Oiiginally it was 
a highly desirable corrective for a situa- 
tion in which 20 to 40 percent of young 
children, plunged abruptly into tiie be- 
ginning of reading Instruction, failed to 
make enough progress to be promoted. 
In providing for a more ^adual and 
sometimes delayed start on fonnal read^ 
ing instruction, some school systems went 
to the opposite extreme of delaying ahiU 
dren who were ready along wiOi tiiose 
who needed a readings period and pro- 
-am. Recent evidence indicates tiiat a 



Albert J* Harris is a profeisor ameritiL^ of the City 
University of New York, 
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readiness program may be a sheer waste 
of time for children who are mature 
when they enter the first grade. On the 
other hand^ the child who shows specific 
weakness in certain areas of readiness Is 
likely to benefit when readiness instruc- 
tion is designed specifically to overcome 
these weaknesses. For the most part^ 
readineis weaknesses fall in four main 
areas i general language patterns, vocab- 
ulary and concepts, visual perception, 
and auditory perception. An effective 
readiness program should make use of 
readiness tests that can locate areas of 
weakness and should provide specific 
learning sequences in each area in which 
a weakness if found. 

Another factor in a successful start Is 
the increasingly recognized fact that chil- 
dren vary In the modes of learning that 
are most natural for them. For some chil- 
dren a predominantly visual approach 
succeeds welL For a minority, a method 
in which auditory perception and 
phonics are stressed may be highly de- 
sirable. A still smaller minority have dlf= 
flculty witii botih visual and auditoiy 
avenues to leaming, and for them a re- 
liance on tracing and vreiting procedures 
may allow successful laming to go for- 
ward. 

Still another Important factor in a suc- 
cessful start is the pace of instruction. 
A program which is too slow for many 
' Idren may cause bofv^dom and dis- 
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interest One whioh is too fast leiives 
many menibars of the group floundering 
and frustrated. An alert awareness of the 
way in which the children are reacting 
to the instruction^ day by day^ helps an 
effective first grade teacher to keep the 
pace of the program in line with the 
learning abilities of the children. 

2. How well are wb helping children to be- 
come ir^ependent in word recogriltwru^ 
The question of whether or not to 
teach phonics is a long-dead issue that 
continues to be dug up from tirne to tima 
by crusaders ignorant of what is going on 
In our schools. There is a legitimate dif- 
ference of opinion in this area, but it is 
not concerned with whether or not to 
teach phonics* Everyone agrees that chil- 
dren need to be taught the techniques 
for independence in word recognition 
and to become quick and accurate in 
word recognition, 

TTie differences of opinion are con- 
cerned with a number of specific quas= 
tions* Should reading activity be mean- 
ingful from the beginnings or is it ef- 
ficient to start with nonsense syllables 
or words in lists? What is the best se- 
quence in which to introduce phonic ele- 
mentsP Is It better to teach phonetically 
irregular words from the beginnings or 
is it best to start only with regular words 
and introduce the exMpHons much later? 
Is it advisable to start with aii artificial 
alphabet in which each symbol represents 
a unique sound and toansfer to the regu- 
lar alphabet later ^ or is it better to work 
with the regular alphabet from the be= 
ginning? How valuable is It to use a dif- 
ferent color for each sounds particularly 
vowel iounds? On thase and other re- 
lated questions research has not yet pro= 
vided deflnite answers. 
For the fliree yean (1964=67) I was 
O 'nvolved in a study of reading method^ 
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olo^ in the first, second, and third 
grades,^ One of the things that turned 
up is that the number of minutes per day 
spent in actual reading instruction is a 
crucially important factor in the out- 
comes Teachers who spend major por- 
tions of their time on direct reading in- 
struction tendedp in general^ to get better 
results than teachers who spend the major 
part of their language arts time on what 
may be described as supportive activities. 
Within each of the four teaching meth- 
ods we compared there are certain ac- 
tivities that seem to have high pay-off 
value and others that seem to be non- 
con tributoty* 

In most published research on begin- 
ning reading, the experimenters have 
told the teachers how much time to 
^end on reading instruction and have 
assumed that this is what took place, 
We had our teachers keep daily time 
records on a systematic schedule, We 
found thatj despite instructions, there 
were wide variations within each method 
both in the total amount of time spent 
per day and in the time spent on specific 
phases of reading and the language arts. 
I have therefore come to the conclusion 
that much of our available research on 
first grade reading is inconclusive be- 
cause we do not have the facts to sepa- 
rate the effects of teaching methods from 
those of insteuctional time. 

Independence in word recognition is 
not merely a learning of basic phonics. 
It includes a variety of techniqueSp in= 
eluding efflcient forming of inferences 



1A# J, Harris^ C Morrisonj Blanehfi Ssrwar^ and 
L. Gold, A Continuation of the CRAFT Ptojmct^ 
Comparing Reading Approaches with Disadvan^ 
tagea Urban Negro ChitdTen in the Prirnary Gradss^ 
Final Report, Froject 5-0570-2-12-1 (New Yorki 
gelaotad Aoadetnia Readings, 1068)* See also ium- 
maries in The Reading Teachef^ May 1966, May 
1967, and January 19SB." 
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from context clues, the use of principles 
of structural analysis of words into roots, 
prefixes, and suffl^ces, and a flexible ap- 
proach that rnoves from one alternative to 
another until the word is successfully 
solved. In the middle grades we need to 
add effective dictionaiy skills, including 
speed in locating the word in the dic- 
tionary and guided practice In the proper 
use of the key to pronundation, 

3* Are we stimukiting vocabulary givwth 
mfficienthjp 

The high correlation that is nearly al- 
ways found between meaningful vocabu- 
lary and reading comprehension indi- 
cates that vocabulary development must 
be one of our most Important areas of 
concam* Children understand the mean- 
ing of a word only when they have had 
enough experience out of which to de= 
velop an Eppropriate cpncept for the 
word. In the past few years we have 
become much more vividly aware of the 
limitations in background of experience^ 
in concept development, and in mean- 
ingful vocabulary that handicap thou- 
sands of children in their progress in 
schooL Vocabulary deficiencies are es- 
pecially significant among children who 
come to school with educational and 
cultijral disadvantages. It has been 
shown that many disadvantaged children 
have less than half of the meaningful 
vocabulary possessed by typical middle- 
class children, 

To stimulala vocabulaiy growth, a 
number of different kinds of efforts are 
necessary, One of these is to provide real 
experiences in which new words and 
their meanings are absorbed easily and 
quickly* When real experience cannot be 
brought into die classroom, or the pupils 
cannot be taken out of the classroom to 
the experience, substitute or vicarious 
experience can frequently be provided. 
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Each area of the curriculum has cer- 
tain basic concepts whose meanings need 
to be understood accurately and fully. 
Teachers need to take time to provide 
abundant illustrations of these concepts 
and to ehack and recheck the ehildren*s 
understandings of them, 

A third avenue to vocabulary develop- 
ment is through the medium of wide 
independent reading* Once one gets be- 
yond the vocabulary of the primary 
grade basal readers, any new W'Ord is 
likely to come up so seldom In a particu- 
lar teaching sequence that it takes the 
reading of millions of running words in 
order to find most of the words in the 
vocabulary of an educated and intelli- 
gent adult Providing the materials, time, 
and encouragement for independent 
reading is one way In which the school 
can build vQcabulary. 

A fourth aspect of vocabulary growth 
is teaching the efflclent use of the dic- 
tionary. Most of us learned to use dic- 
tionaries by trial and error and have 
never become really skillful at It Today 
we have better dictionaries than ever 
before^ and they start at first grade level. 
Guided practice in the correct use of 
dictionaries should be built into our com- 
prehensive reading program. 

A final important factor in vocabulary 
development is the stimulation of an in- 
terest In words and their meanings. Here, 
contests and games of various kinds can 
be hamessed to voeabulaty learning to 
good effect, Children can become sen- 
sitised, through competitive games, to 
the meanings of new words they come 
across and to the varied meanings which 
most of our common words can carry, ' 

4. Are we m^ing effectivB use of audio- 
msual aids for reading imtructionP 

For years, tiiere has been a dispute 
among reading specialists over the value 
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of what have generally been described 
m "reading machines/' TTiese are devices 
for projecting words or phrases quickly 
or for controlling the rata at which a 
particular reading lelection is presented. 
Some of them have been on the market 
for yaars and have sold thousands of 
units. In general, however, research in 
the upper grades and secondary school 
has failed to show any significant ad- 
vantage for a machine over a non- 
machine instructional procedure. What 
advantages the machtae may have seem 
to lie mora in the area of novelty and 
motivation than in promoting learning 
afflciency* 

During the three years of the CRAFT 
Projeet my staff explorod the use of a 
variety of audiovisual procedures in be- 
ginning reading* Our teachers tried over- 
head projectors, tape recorderSj film-sh'ip 
projectors, listening comfers, and show 
and tell devices combining a record with 
a fllm-slrip; they took cameras along on 
field trips in order to record what was 
ieen fOT later illustration and discussion. 
Our results indicate that for the teachers 
who had good training in how to utilize 
tibis kind of equipment, large amounts of 
tima spent with such procadures ware 
beneflcial to reading skills. However, for 
teachers who had not been carefully 
trained in audio-visual teaching, the 
more time spent with audio-visual pro- 
cedures, the worse the reading test re- 
sults « 

"Diis suggests a word of rautlon to 
^OBB dtetricti that have been spending 
money on a wide variety of audlo-visua] 
equipment and supplies^ Supervision and 
braining in the use of audlo=vlsual pro= 
cedures Is essential If this equipment Is ' 
to repay Its cost, and, if such braining is 
not provided, a profusion of such equip* 
^ ment may actually interfere with the in= 
g[^(^itructlonal program. 



3, Are we meeting ih& problem of indwich 

ual differ§nces effectively? 

In order to provide effectively for in^ 
dividual differences in learning to read, 
the first essential is an adequate diag- 
nostic program. Such a program provides 
the teacher with information on such es- 
sentials as the correct level of difflculty 
for the materials the child should he 
readings the specific skills ha has mas- 
tered^ and the specific skills in which he 
needs further help. When there are sa= 
vere or persistent problems, diagnosis 
needs to go beyond this to explore the 
possible handicaps that may be prevent- 
ing the child from making progress. 

Another minimum essential for effec- 
tive individualization is a collection of 
materials that can provide for the wide 
variety of levels of competence to be 
found in almost any reading class. The 
past few years have seen a tremendous 
increase in the production of materials 
that are adaptable to individual progress 
and individual rates of learning. As such 
materials become more widely known, 
and as their intent is improved, it will 
become increasingly possible to allow 
each child to proceed at his own best 
rate of speed. 

6, Atb we providing a Hch arid vari$d read- 
ing dmt? 

A child who ate nothing but rich, sweet 
dasserts would soon become a medical 
case of malnutrition, SimUarly, a one- 
sided reading diet may produce unbaU 
anced reading skills, interest, and at- 
titudes* Children need a balanced read- 
mg diet as much as they require bal= 
anced food intake. 

One form of reading malnutrition is 
based upon the assumption that reading 
can be learned entirely from basal read- 
ers* It is tme that iomefeing like 95 per- 
cent of the classrooms in this countiy 
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■ employ basal readers as the core of in= 
^h^^on m reading. But unless rt^erc is 
considerable .reading diet beyond the 
-^^nts of the basal program.'the ohS 
dren must be regarded being on a 
bare subsistence level so for a.ladi„g 
nutrition is concerned, v^^ide reading be 
yond the confines of any one si of 
bc^b IS necessary If we are to develop 
thareadmg skills needed for the future 
When there are classroom libraries 
libraries, and welLstooked 
dren s rooms in nearby public libraries, 
a b^noed, varied, and nutritious read- 
' mg diet becomes possible. 1 have at times 
expressed the opinion that the best way 
^I'f'"^ "fa terms of the 

agad The^ higher this number, the more 
affective the library in promoting reading 
among children. When I visit I li^^f 
and see shelves full of neat and shln^ 

«^at makes it hard for children to get at 
the collection. * 

promotion of independent rending 
requires cooperation between teacher 
and par«,t. The hours devoted to tele 
vision, which have averaged nearly tl^ee 
hours a day for elementary childr^ over 
the past twenty years, absorb much of the 
quiet mdoor time that used to be avail, 
able mamly for recreational reading. Un^ 
^parents coopemte by limitii| TV 
vising time and by encouraglng^nd 

ty, the efForts of the school In this di= 
^ohon are likely to faU short of thet 
desired goals. ■ 
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7. Are we giving suffldent training in the 
careful analysis of difficult matsriS 

hear the complauii that the language of 
the children is Tirh^r - - 

than that. 1 , more varied 

than that employed in their reading ma- 
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anals. By the time children reach the 
intermediate grades, the complaint more 
^-t| is that the language of ti:: 

than the language to which the child is 
accustomed. This U (^^ "u 
^kMj V - "^°^e true for 

chiJdren from educationally limited back- 
grounds than it is for iildren wh^ 
^ts ^e college graduates. For ^ 
ohiMren, however, increasing complexity 
of writing style becomes a major prof 
am to be sui^ounted aa childL So^ 

of th?" '^^^'^'^ books 

1^ -.ddle grades and secondai,. 

necently there has been renewed at= 
tention tothe desirability of providLng 
guided practice in functional sentence 
analysis Without necessarily using 

. ~ogy of formal gramn^rjnfpo" 
ible to provide a scheme for cLecklne 
understanding of the ba-.io meaning of f 
^toioe. Who^or what did somellng? 

HowP When? WhereP Why? The svs 
tematic application of these questions 
^^.tpossiblaforachildtolLte^ 

ravel the meaning of long and difflcult 

sentences. 

In a fifth grade selection about the first 

asfcl' P'^ ^"f'-^d they did not 
a^k^ for freedom from England but only 

«LSt'^>, i^f n certain rights which 
aJI Englishmen should enjoy." 

A teacher who had the misfortune of 
havjng to teach with such a poorly writ- 
ten textbook could take off some of the 

teaching children how to find the an- 

TT f^^^P^' what is the antece= 

?V *r-" 'n^ny things 

they deelare? ^at does "they beliven^ 

-I What does it mean 4 .|oA 
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Quito a few years ago a whole book 
was written on the subject of how to 
read a page." Without going into that 
much detail, it seems evident that we 
can maka far mi^re of an effort than we 
have done in the past to help children 
learn to cope with the complexities of 
, scholarly writing. In doing so, we need 
to use subject matter taken from the con- 
tent subjects and to provide for the sys-^ 
tematlc development of a wide range of 
study skills. These range from simple 
skills like learning alphabetical order and 
how to use an index to die very complex 
ones of learning how to oudine and to 
write summaries of difficult and chal- 
lenging selections. 

8. Are we making it fun to readp 

Survey after survey has revealed disap= 
pointing facts about the reading habits 
of adults,^ Disappointanent applies not 
only to the adult population in general 
but also to those vi^ho are college grad- 
uates. It even extends to the reading 
habits of teachers. Even among those 
who do read regularly and frequently, 
the reading diet is all too often conflned 
exclusively to light fiction. Magazine 
readers greatly outnumber book readers, 
and book readers who regularly read 
thought^provoking books or works of 
genuine literaty excellenGe form a re- 
grettably small minority* 

If a person becomes a readmg addict, 
his love of readmg causes him to find the 
time to read regardlesf of odier activities. 
Our most avid readers do go to movies, 

^I. A. Riphards, How to R&ad a Page (New Yorki 
W, W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1942), / 
2 Naomi C. Chase, "Lifattine Reading Habits/' in 
Development of Lifetime Reading Habits, edited 
by Dorothy M, Dietrich and Vlrgihia H. Matii'ews; 
Joint Cornmittee on Reading Development of the 
Ameriean Book Publisheri Council and the Intar- 
national Reading Assoelation (Newark, Del..- IRA 
O 8), pp. 43-4& 
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do have social lives, and do watch tele- 
vision. They do have friends and do 
participate in outdoor sports and activi- 
ties. But somehow or other they always 
find time for reading. Our problem is to 
learn how to make such an addiction to 
reading more wide.^pread* 

It is clearly evident that adult leader- 
ship is very important in the develop- 
ment of the habit of reading for pleasure, 
The model provided by the parents is 
very influential In addition, contagious 
enthusiasm for reading displayed by 
teachers can be extremely effective in 
promoting independent reading. A good 
reading teacher is a good book salesman. 

9. Are we evaluattng all the important as- 
pects of growth in readingP 

I referred earlier to the important of 
testing procedures that provide the class^ 
room teacher with diagnostic Information 
necessary to make correct decisions in 
deciding the level of difflculty at which 
individual children are ready to read and 
to locate specific skills in which they 
need additional help. Standardized tests 
of reading ability are especially valuable 
for making comparisons among pupil 
populations and for tracing growth in 
research studies. Because they show how 
a child compares with other children 
rather than exactly what he can do with 
speeifle kinds of reading materials, stan- 
dardized testi are somewhat less useful 
for instructional guidance than has often 
been assumed. To find out if a child is 
ready for a particular book, or in other 
words whether the book fits the child, it 
is necessary to tty the book on tor size. 
If the book is too difficult, the chUd ex- 
perlances frurtration and failure and 
learns little or nothing useful from his 
exposure to it If the book is too easy 
and too limited, the child experienced 
boredom and discomfort and becomes 
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less interested in reading than he was 
before. Taking the time to try the book 
on for size is an important feature of an 
effective reading program. The teacher 
who neglects to do this assigns many 
children to the wrong materials and then 
is disappointed by the way in which they 
respond* 

We need wider use of tests that can 
pinpoint specific weaknesses in word rec- 
ognition, comprehension, vocabulary, 
and study skills. Developing better group 
tests in these areas is a task for the future. 

Besides the areas of reading which can 
today be measured with objectivity, there 
are some areas that are more subjective 
and harder to evaluate. We need to em- 
phasize the importance of reading in- 
terests and attitudes* We need to en- 
courage teachers to judge the taste and 
discrimination that children display in 
their reactions to different kinds of read- 
ing materials. We need to emphasize the 
importance of varying the rate of read- 
ing in accordance with the requirements 
of the material and the purpose for read- 
ing. And finally, we need to put far 
greater emphasis upon sensitivity to the 
child's ability to read with critical judg- 
ment 

10. Are we making adequate provisions for 
the retarded reader? 

Essentially, we have two kinds of re- 
tarded readers. The larger group consists 
of children who are already reading at 
an average or even slightly above aver- 
age level, but who are so bright that 
their reading skills should be far higher 
than their present competence, These 
children are properly called underachiev- 
ers in reading. They are frequently over- 
looked because they are not failing, but 
the gap that they show between poten- 
tial reading ability and attained reading 
ability is sometimes distressingly large. 
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Locating such pupils through a compari- 
son of intelligence and reading scores is 
one of the values of a testing program. 

The children whose reading sktlli are 
inadequate in terms of the normal ex- 
pectation for their age and grade place- 
ment divide broadly into three groups. 
The largest of these groups is that of 
children who are generally slow in their 
intellectual development and whose 
reading is on a par with, and sometimes 
even a little above, their level of com- 
petence in other areas of intellectual 
functioning. Such pupils need a reading 
program which is adapted to their 
limited abilities, rather than a corrective 
or remedial program. 

The next largest group consists of those 
children who are moderately below 
average for their grade. These children 
can usually be taught suceeisfully in 
the classroom when the teacher groups 
them appropriately and provides learn- 
ing materials and activities appropriate 
to their level. 

The third group of retarded readers in= 
eludes those with genuine and severe 
disabilities in reading. These ehildren 
need more intensive individualized study 
and diagnosis and usually do not begin 
to respond well to instruction until they 
receive help in small groups or on a 
completely individualized basis. Some= 
times even that is ineffectual^ and a care- 
ful, comprehensive, clinical diagnosis by 
representatives of a variety of pr ofes* 
sions may be necessary. Such facilities 
for clinical study may be found in a 
special reading clinic connected with a 
college, university, or large school sys- 
tem, or in a child guidance olinlo under 
public or private auspices. The recogni- 
tion that a particular child needs Inten- 
sive diagnostic study is the first step 
toward providing for his needs* Thorn 
who have worked with such disabled 
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readeri are vividly 

vitally importent acti^ty, and one tiiat 
is richly rewarding when it succeedi, I 
recently glowed with pride when I 
learned that one of my fomier diiabillty 
cases is now an outatanding sculptor; 
some of you may have had similar sue- 
eess stories* Let hope Aat the bright^ 
disabled reader who goes unreeognized 
and is considered to be mentally retarded 
is rapidly becoming a thing of the past 
In summary^ asldng the right questions 
helps us to set appropriate goals for the 



faadlng pro-am, and to develop a well- 
rounded program which does not concen- 
ttate on a few desirable outcomes to the 
neglect of others* A successful reading pro- 
gram should pay attention to at least ten 
areas erf TOnrorn = beginning readings in- 
dependence in word recognition, voeabu- 
laiy development, use of audio- visual aids, 
provisions for Individual differences^ rich- 
Mess and variety of materials, tralnmg in 
study-^^e reading, fostering of interest In 
reading, evaluating all important areas of 
reading, and providing for retarded readers, 

[January 19693 
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10 Aspects 

tions raised by others to guide his reading 
and thinking, he should do so only after 
carafui examination of the pramises of the 
quastions. He murt understand that if he 
acoepts the premises of others he may also 
be bound to accept their conclusions, 

Second Is the belief that group reading 
instruction is as agential as individuaHzed 
reading instruction. It is in the dynamics 
of a group situation that the thinking-read= 
ing skills can be honed and polished* In 
die Initial years of reading instruction, basic 
readers can supply the materials needed 
for direeted reading-thinking group ae= 
tivities. If basic-reader controls of vocabu= 
lary give way in dme to control of con- 
cepts, memoriter processes to cognitive 
processes, so-called eompanion readars to 
the library, and skill activities in ^xes to 
f unotional reading-inquiring activities- 
then basic readers mn be quite useful. 

Individualized reading insfruetionj with 
its focus on self-responsibility, self-knowl- 
edge, and iharing, requires at least equal 
time with group instruction. Any basic 
reader prop-amv represents but a poor 
abridgment of a library and should not 
at any time b? thought of as "the reading 
program/* At most, perhaps, a basic read- 
ing series might be thought of as a launch- 
ing pad from which to get each pupil into 
the individualized reading orbit 

Tftird is the belief that reading is one 
facet of language and one means of com- 
munication and should from the very be= 
ginning of reading insfruction ba taught as 
such through a knguaga-ex^rience ap- 
proach. Children learn at an early age the 
basic structures of their language, so that 
their oral language usage stands in sharp 
contrast to the language of pre^primers and 
primers; whether of the **Run, Dick, Run" 
or **Nat is a fat cat'' variety (15), This is 
why children should sea and understand 
that reading is no more than talk written 
^do\vn. 
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OF Reading 

All children want to read and write (3). 
The creative use of the language-experience 
approach enables children to record, first 
by dictation and then by creative writing, 
what they think or feel is important and 
thus to communicate with others. This ap- 
proach provides a ready way to acquire a 
sight vocabulary, to learn word attack skills 
by making immediate use of the pupirs 
own sounds (spoken words), to read ma- 
terials written by others (their peers), and 
then to enjoy the reading of trade books 
and periodicals. 

Recent evidenca provides much support 
for thif pbint of view. Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware (14), University of 
Pittsburgh (4), and Oakland County 
(Michigan) Public Schools (6) were es- 
pecially suggestive, and the creative writ- 
ing achievements of young children have 
been most astounding (13), A detailed 
analysis of creattve witing obtained In 
both an experimental population and a 
cQntrol population provides specific evi- 
dence of superiority for the language-ex- 
perience (experimental) population (9), 

Fourth is the belief tfiat a school library 
is more essential to sound reading instruc- 
tion than any basic reader series can aver 
be. Many centuries ago Archimedes told 
usr ''Give me a lever long enough and a 
fulcrum strong enough and I can move the 
world," TTi© wisdom of this advice can be 
adapted to tliis oontext and provide the 
leverage that can make a real difference i 
"Give me a school with a library big enough 
and support strong enough and education 
can realize its full potentiaL" President 
Kennedy in his offlcial itatement released 
April 19, 1963 to launch National Library 
Week oalled good libraries "as wsential to 
an educated and infonned people as the 
school system itself/' TTie oqutting of a li- 
brary with a sdiool system provides a per' 
speetive with b'emendous scopei 
In an April 21p 1963 news release (8) 
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sponjored by the National Book Commit- 
tee, Inc., in cooparatiOTi with the American 
Library Association, National Book Week 
was referred to as *'a coa.^t-to-coast feitival 
on behalf of the civilized mind/' Reading 
and libraries of all kinds shared this one= 
week spotlight and its dual aim of raising 
the status of reading and of libraries. Sohool 
Hbrary resources provide die physical 
foundation of teaching and learning; com- 
mand of the reading-thinking processas 
provides the nnental foundation. 

Fifth is die belief that word-attack skills 
can be taught functionally with attention 
focused on meaning clues or context cIuct. 
The dictionary and its authority needs to 
be recognized and used as early in a 
reader's life as ciroumstances perinit^ in first 
grade for most children/ Phonic and strue= 
tural clues can be excellent auxiliary aids. 

Surveys of teachers' knowledge of phonic 
generalizalioni show, however, that they 
do not know the rules (1), though they 
believe phonira should be taught and often 
insist they are teaching it* Why then are 
they so ignorant of the rules and general- 
izations? If teadiers cannot remember the 
rules can we expect children to do so? As 
NUa B. Smith (12) has pointed out, the 
American educational scene has developed 
a phonics tyrant. How wonderful It would 
be if the same *iogicians** could organize 
a *Teading for meaning" tj^ant and put 
emphasis M^here it belongs. Hien phoniM 
could assume Its appropriate auxiliary role. 

Sixth Is the belief that concept attain^ 
ment and cognitive sbructures require early 
emphasis and soon take precedence over 
the mechanical aspects of word recognition/ 
Tliis is so because reading in all phases 
of th© GUiTficiilum btcofties a principal 
source of knowledge and cognitive struc- 
tures, The semaiitie and syntactia aspects 
of the developmental process of learning- 
to^read are essentially one. 
^^■^he case of concepts requires a tough 
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mind— a mind whose main features are re- 
fleclive awareness and deliberate control, 
tempered by "warm-blTOded" affective in- 
ference, TTiese features must be formed and 
molded as one passes from undifferentiated 
vagueness to the development of percep- 
tlonj Intention, cognition, and memory 
(2). Throughout the early school years, 
children must be helped to grow in aware- 
ness and mastery until they are capable 
of conscious and deliberate control and 
creative use of concepts* 

Intelligence is commg to be viewed as 
problem-solving eapaeity (7). This capacity 
is based on a hierardiical organizalion of 
symbolic representations on the one hand 
and information processing strategies on 
the othe3\ Action or actions constitute the 
key aspect of all cognitive functioning. 
Overt and covert actions are the common 
denominator of cognitive functioning, and 
language is the system par excBllence with- 
out which thought could never become 
SMialized and logical ( 5 ) . 

The principal outcome of all this is that 
teachers must teach readmg in a way diat 
will require childrCTi to pose questions and 
seek ans wers, to experiments to manipulate, 
to reconcile what they find at one time or 
one place wltli what they find at another, 
and to compare their findings with each 
other* 

SBvenih is the belief that die major pur- 
pose of most reading instruction is to im- 
prove comprehension* TTie route to matur- 
ity in reading and comprehension is best 
characterize by a cognitive fomi known 
as re^esentational thought (5). Sudi 
thought can recall the pa^t, represent the 
present, and anticipate the future in one 
brief and ttiobila aet' it can reflect on, 
mediate, or contemplate a souri>^ of action; 
it can extend its sco^ to the pastj to the 
futurei and to the Intangible^ and it be- 
come SMiallzed as a whole culture shares 
in a system of codifled symbols, Represen- 
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tational thought is a general facility and 
basic to both private symbols (dreams^ sym- 
bolic play, imitation) and social signs 
(words and mathematiral and scientiflc 
symbols). The sine qua non of representa- 
tional thought in the words of Piaget ap- 
pear to be reversibility (every logical or 
mathematieal operation is reversible), mo- 
bile equilibrium (a system of balanced 
interohangM ), and conservations ( certain 
properties remain invariant in the face of 
oertaln tt-ansformations), and so on until 
a pupil can deal with hypodieses that may 
or nmy not be true, or until he can con- 
sider the form of an argument without 
regard to its content. TTien problem solving 
takes on a new level as a child orients 
toward OTganized data, the isolation and 
eonhiol of variables, the hyptothetical, and 
logical justlflcation and proof. 

Eighth is the belief that the mature 
rMder is the reader who knows how to 
adapt his rate of reading to the purposes 
for which he is reading and the nature 
and difficulty of the material, The mature 
reader does not read everything at the 
same rate— he is vereatile and adapts. 

Ninth is the belief that, as a person reads 
and comprehends, new concepts are at- 
tained and reality is objectifled. These op- 
eratlons pervade the personal-soolal-aflFec- 
tive acts in which children engage. Their 
goals and values become more stabilized 
as they read. Repeated interchanges with 
peers rause them to come to ^ips with 
the viewpoints and perspeetives of odiers. 
As a result diildren gradually rirave from 
egocratrism to the mulaperspective re- 
versibility of grouping structure and cul- 
tural maturity (5). 

Of coursei we have a res^nsibility to 
select booira for ehildren, There are books 
to help diildren understand and adjust 
to their physl^l world and their social 
world and to help tiiom meet their emo- 
tional, esthitic, and spiritual needs, In short 
ERJC ~ 



there are books ttiat will help a child 
understand and accept himself and books 
that will help him learn to live with others. 

Tenth is tfie belief that the hard-to- 
measure outcomes of critical and creative 
reading must be measured and must re- 
place tests that measure only superficial 
evidence of reading performance. This is 
urgent, because the measuring rod in a 
significant degree determines what will be 
brcught fordi to be measured. Standard- 
ized and Informal testa must both do more 
than focus on symptoms of reading difficul- 
ty- 
Growth toward reading maturity must 
have an early start and must take Into ac- 
count the TOnvictions about reading in- 
struction dwcribed. Just as Dewey refers to 
democrat as the highest form of social 
cooperation, so directed reading-thinking 
activities provide tiie best form of pedago- 
gical and intellectual cooperation. If chil- 
dren are to a^uire the noble detachment 
of a scholar, they must avoid premature 
CTystalliaatlon of ideas by placmg faith in 
Inquiiy and in a sense of order and dirfc- 
tlon, Without these qualities, they become 
intellectual vapants, inclined, toward fixed 
dogmas and incantations and Imposed 
tyranny. [jAmjAKV 1969] 
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What Comes after 

The young child of nursery age decides 
what orayon to use next in his coloring 
book by solemnly reciting the oounting 
out rhyme, ''Eeny, meeny, miney, mo/' 
Another child, thousandi of miles away, 
becomes familiar witfi numbers by chant 
ing, "One, two, buckle my shoe." These 
children from widely separated homes and 
backgrounds have an important tradition in 
common. They are expressing themselves 
in rhymes which are a common heritage 
of English-speaking people throughout the 
world. 

ThlB heritage of rhyme to which most 
children are exposed long before they learn 
10 r^ad is basically of two types. One 
is that accumulation of rhymes which cir- 
culates orally from child to child, usually 
outside the home and beyond the influence 
of the family circle.^ In spite of the fact 
that these rhymes are seldom written down, 
and that they are quite often not even 
approved by adults, they travel with tenac- 
ity from one part of the globe to another. 

These are the versei which children re- 
cite when playing together, whether it is 
skipping rope to ''Mother, Mother, I feel 
sick; send for the doctor, quick, quick, 
quick," or cementing a friendihlp by link- 
ing the little fingers of the right hands 
and chanting, **Make friends, make friends, 
never, never break friends/' 



PatrlGia Parker is an assistant professor of library 
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Mother Goose? 

This is the language of the playground 
which lona and Peter Opie describe so 
well in their book. Lore and Language of 
Sc/ioofr/n7drfn.- Through their study, the 
Opies have brought to our attention not 
only the vitality of oral transmission and 
tradition which children perpetuate but 
also the naturalness with which children 
express themselves in rhyme. Certainly this 
IS a universal and recognisable kind of 
poetic background which children have 
when thay enter schooL 

The nursery rhymes, or Mother Goose 
rhymes as they are more commonly called, 
become part of most children s repertoire 
of verse by quite a different route, Primary 
ily, children are introduced to the tradi- 
tional nursery rhymes by adults^ particular- 
ly parents. Long before most ehildren ciin 
read they become av. are of these verses* 
When the occasion arises^ these age-old 
rhymes pass almost unconsciously from 
parent to child. When the young child 
says, '1 wish I had/' most mothers almDst 
automatically recite the verse, "If wishes 
were horses, beggars would ride/' Likewise, 
when the parent is putting the child to 
bed, it seems most natuml to sing the 
words of the Mother Goose rhyme, "Rock- 
abye baby, in the tree top/* 

Fortunate, indeed, is the young child 
who heari a variety of these verses* Because 
of their melodious language^ he repeats 
them and repeats them and through this 
repetition they become a permanent part 
of his poetic background. Annis Duffj in 
her hook BBquest of Wings, stales that 
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memory in the early years is both receptive 
and tenaeiousJ* Certainly the ea.^e witli 
which we remember our earliest learned 
rhymes reinforces this stBtement. 

Teachers recognize the valuci of the 
wealth of rhymes which most children have 
accumulated by the time they begin their 
formal education. Particularly teachers are 
prepared to use the common bond of 
knowledge and experiences which the ae- 
ceptable Mother Goose rhymK provide. 
It is possible to use these rhymes freely 
and surely since we are confident that 
they are a legitimate introduction to En- 
glish poetry. As Robert Graves, the noted 
English poet^ said^ *'The best of the older 
ones are nearer to poetry than the greatest 
part of the Oxford Book of English Verse/'^ 
With this kind of assurance and with a 
natural poetic response from children^ there 
is a genuine meeting of minds between 
teachers and children about what is good 
and exciting poetry in the beginning year 
of schooL 

Fortunately we no longer have to rely 
on oral transmission to communicate Moth- 
er Goose rhymes* Today we are able to 
indulge the natural afFection for Mother 
Goose through a great variety of interpre- 
tations. Outstanding artists of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuriei have felt 
the need to express their individual talents 
by illustrating collections of rhymes. An ex- 
amination of such modern volumes as that 
illustrated by Raymond Briggs with his 
warm, humorous drawings,^ the gloriously 
bright art of Brian Wildsmith,*- or the subtle 



•^Annis Duffp Baquast of Wings (New Yorki Tho 
Viking PreHSp Inc, 19S4), p, 77. 
'•lona and Paler Opiej Oxford DicUonartj of Nut^ 
mrij Rhymes (New Yorki Oxford University Press* 

nRayinond ffriggs, Mother Goose Treamtry (Nasv 
Yorki Coward-McCann, lno», 1963), 
« Brian Wlldsmith, Brim WiMsmiih^s MotJwr Cooso 
O '§w Yorki Franklin Watts. Inc., 196S). 
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charm of Philip Reeds woodcuts^ makes 
us aware of the diverse themes and varied 
interpretationii possible with those dc'cep- 
tively simple verses. 

With such a variety of Mother Goose 
collections to choose from and with the 
assurance that this is a worthwhile and 
entertaining intri^uction to English poetry, 
classroom teachers proceed to make full 
use of verses to motivate reading, to en- 
courage listening and participation in games 
and singing, and to stimulate aesthetic re- 
iponsei through visual encounter with some 
of the most important artists of our time* 

What follows this enthusiastic introduc- 
tion to English poetry? How is the child*s 
natural receptiveness to rhyme encotir- 
aged? What comes after Mother Goose? 

Whether the attraction for "words in 
tuneful order " is developed beyond a very 
rudimentary stage depends upon many 
factors, not least of which is the teacher's 
commitment to furthering the response to 
verse and a knowledge of how to proceed, 

Because the nursery rhymes are short, 
rhythmical, and lighthearted, it is rela- 
tively easy to move from them to humorous 
verse and still maintain the high interest 
of children. The limerick is one forni of 
humorous verse which is_a perennial fa- 
vorite of children* It not only serves to 
increase their knowledge of existing poetry 
but also stimulates interest of youngsters in 
writing pootry of their own, 

Edward Lear remains the great master 
of the limerick. Since his flrst book of 
limericks accompanied by the outrageously 
funny sketches appeared in 1846, his talenti 
have been enthusiastically received by each 
new generation of school ehildren, In ad- 
dition to the limerick, Edward Lear is 
responsible for other nonsensical verse 
which children continue to discover with 
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great joy. The vdyage of the Jumblles who 
"went to sea in a sieve" and the Owl and 
the Pussycat who set forth on their ad- 
ventures "In a beautiful pea-green boat" 
well as Lears hilarious alphabet are 
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all appreciated by children. Along with 
the original Lear drawings m The Com- 
plete Nonsense Booh,^ chfMren and teach= 
erff will enjoy the interpretatloFis of these 
verses as rendered by Tony Paiaii*:'}® and 
L. Leslie Brooke.io 

From Lear's nonsense "pure and abso- 
lute"" it is but a short step to the poetiy 
of Lewis CaiToll and Laura K. Richards, 
who also knew instinotiyaly how to awaken 
children's laughter through poetry. -The 
little crocodile who "welcomes Httle fishes 
in, with gently smiling jaws," and "The 
King-Fisher Song" with its delightful re= 
frain, "Sing beans, sing bones, sing butter- 
flies," are but two examples of Garroirs " 
originality and brilliance. Eccentric charac- 
ters with nonsensical sounding names mark 
the poetry of Mrs, Richards; there is con- 
stant delight in meeting such personages 
as "Little John Bottlejohn" and "Mrs. Snip- 
kin and Mi^. Wobblechin" 

Jingles, doggerel and nonsense verse 
lead quite naturally to a familiarity with 
other poets who use humor with Inge- 
nuity. One of the most important is A. A. 
Milne. Mr. Milne's inventive genius is evi- 
dent in his many poems which are either 
about children or child-oriented with their 
emphasis on amusing situations. "Tlio 

«Edward Lear, The Complete NonsBme Book, 
edited by Lady Straohey (New Yorks Dodd, Mead 
5e Company, 1942). 

"Edward Lear, Edward Lear's Nonsense Book 
seleoted and illustrated by Tony Palazzo ( Garden , 
City, N.Y. r Doubleday & Company, Inc., loae). 
lOEdward Lear, Th« JumbUes and Other Nonsense 
Verses, with drawings by L. Leslie Brooke (New 
York; Frederiok Warne & Company, 1007). 
"Man/ F, Thwaite, From Primer to Pleasure 
(Londonj Library Assgeiotlon, 1963), p. 126. 
"A, A. Milne, Now We Are Six and When We 
Were Very Young, rev. eds, (New Yorki E, P. 
rr»^/- °" * Company, Inc., IQfll). 



King's Breakfast*' with its endearing pic- 
ture of a most unkinglike king, "Squares" 
which defies make-believe danger, and "Sir 
Brian Botany" as it relates the come-down 
of a bully are all real to children as they 
learn to appreciate more gently humorous 
verse. 

Rose Fyleman is beat remembered for 
her verses about the fairy world, but she 
also wrote other poems which rate high 
in child appeal, such as the subtly humor- 
ous "I think mice are nice." Dorothy Aldis 
uses humor elfectively as she interprets 
the modern child's world through such 
poems as "Radiator Lions," and Eleanor 
Farjeon with such a poem as "Cat!" adds 
a dimension to humorous poetry which is 
delightful. 

niese are but a few of the many poets 
who have written with an amusing appeal 
to children. For the teacher who feels 
the need to broaden her general knowledge 
of this type of poetry for young ohildren, 
such anthologies as A Little Laughter^^^ A 
Pocketful of Rhymes^^ The Moon Is Shin- 
ing Bright as Datf^ and Oh, What Non~ 
serwe" are good to consult for their in- 
clusion of many different poets, 

The primary teacher who has the desire 
to stimulate a poetic response from her 
students and who acquaints herself with 
a wide circle of imaginative poets succeeds 
in laying the groundwork for potential life- 
time enjoyment of poetry among her stu= 
dents. As children enter the intermediate 
grades, however, they may undergo sig- 
niflcant changes in their attitudes to poetry. 

That is not to say that meaningful poetry 
experiences in the primary grades are not 



i«Kfltherine Love (ed.), A Little Laughter (New 
Yorkr Thomas Y, Crowell Company, 1BS7). 
i^Katherine Love (ed.), A Pooke^ul of Rhymes 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1946). 
iBOgden Nash (comp.), The Moon Is Shinina 
Bright m Day (Phlfadelphlai J. B. Llpplncott 
Company, 1053). - 
"William Cole (ad,), O/i. What A ..*efw (New 
York: The Viking Press, Inc., l9Bfl). 
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important but that, regardless of the fine 
initial introduction and excitement, these 
experiences will be of little 'long-range im- 
portance if poetiy is not continued in the 
intermediate grades. Children quite natu- 
rally tend to use poetry less in play as they 
progress in sehooL BoyS and girls are apt to 
be divided as to what is considered ac- 
ceptable poetty. During the middle grades, 
the writing of poetiy becomes for some a 
chore or even an embarrassment^ and lis- 
tening to poetry may be cDnsidered the most 
boring aspect of the school day. 

Many teachers in the intermediate grades 
also seem to lose that initial excite- 
ment and spontaneity about the free use 
of poetry which is so prevalent in the 
primary grades. We seem to flounder over 
what the children will respond to in poetryp 
Every teachar has suffered from indecision 
at one time or another over a particular 
poem as she moves from sure=flre nonsense 
verse to lyric poetry/ We like Walter de 
la Mare*s poems and yet we hesitate over 
them. "The Magnifying Glass" whioh can 
"make magic talk" is about a subject of 
interest to ehildreh, and yet the words call 
for a greater sensitivity to poetry than some 
poems the children have encountared to 
this time. Will the boys find ^'TTie Best 
Games the Fairies Play** too sissy? How will 
the class react to Christina Rossetti's **WTio 
Has Seen the Windr What is the best 
way to introduce the fine lyric poems of 
William Blake? In other words, what poems 
will not only be acceptable but joyous 
contributions to the child's total education? 

Reading textbooks for the middle grades 
do not offer much in the way of guidance. 
Most of them pay token attention to poetty 
through offering a smattering of seasonal 
verses doggerel and poetry which has 
special meaning for particular holidays. 
Many textbooks va^ as to when to present 
a particular poemj and the same poem may 
appear in the third grade text of one series 
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and in an eighth grade English textbook 
in another* This is inevitable^ since there is 
no one correct time to present a particular 
poem. However, It does mean that if a 
child is exposed to textboote in different 
series he could meet the same poem several 
timesj which certainly does not lead to a 
large acquaintanceship with many poets, 
nor does It give the child a sense of personal 
growth. 

This means thatj If the initial excitement 
about poetry Is to grow and if we as 
teachers sincerely believe that poetry Is 
something more than an academic exer- 
cise or an educational frill, we must be 
imaginative both in choosing poetic selec- 
tions and in presenting them. 

It is helpful to keep some guidelines 
in mind to aid In making our choices of 
poems which will enhance the learning 
experiences of children and also to prepare 
them for the more mature presentation 
of poetiy in junior and senior high schooL 
Children like poems of todayp of the im- 
mediate envlronmentj poems dealing with 
common experiences; poems about pets, 
poems about nature, poems of adventure, 
yhese are the themes to keep in mind as 
we choose. As one teacher said to me as 
we sat in her classroom overlooking a drab 
playground in a less privileged part of the 
city^ "It Is Important that these children 
leam to appreciate what beauty can be 
found around them* The treesj their friends^ 
even the city can be made beautiful to the 
poorest child, through ppetryj which 
touches on these thingi," 

Children in the elementary grades 
should have a good exposure to. free verse^ 
both because they like abstract forms and 
also to leam that poetry is not synonymous 
with meterr that it is the content which 
dictates the form of poetry, "Spring and Air- 
by William Carlos Williams is a new way 
to approach an old subject^ "TTie People" 
by Elizabeth Madox Roberts provides a 
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fresh new look at tiie world around us and 
the "little silent Christmas tree" of E. E. 
Cummings is a jewel-like, rendition of a 
traditfonal theme. Certainly this exposure 
to a less rigid rhyme scheme while the 
child is in the elementary grades would 
help prevent the situation when the child 
is introduced to this kind of unrhymed 
verse for the first time In Junior high school, 
an all too often painful experience. 

Children like poems by other children. 
When these poems are carefully chosen, 
they help to build confidence. They come 
to realize that not all good poetry is written 
by adults, and the response may be an 
enthusiastic tiy at writing poetry. Short 
poems usually get the best recepHon, and 
the rule should be rather too few than too 
many poems ?.t one listening. 

Readiness to participate in and to com- 
municate the erijoyment of poetry must be 
based on knowledge of a wide variety of 
poems from the past and the present. Only 
with such a background will a teacher feel 
at ease in presentation. Fortunately, poetry 
anthologies are currently receiving a great 
deal of attention from publishers. Never 
before have teachers had for their use sucl] 
a handsome array of books of poetry, from 
the standpoint of bodi design and content. 

Some of these anthologies are compiled 
with a central theme In mind, such as 
Lillian Morrison's SpHnts and Distances- 
Sports in Poetry and the Poetry in Sport," 
which is unified by a subject of Interest to 
all youngsters. Other examples of this kind 
of arrangement are the books by Helen 
PlotE, one of which is unified by the theme 
of science and mathematics" and another 
by that of music and dance in poetiy.*» 
Both of the anthologies by Miss Plotg are 
usually reeommended for junior and senior 



high sehoob however, the elementaiy teach- 
er will find them useful bemuse many of 
the poems can be used advantageously 
with children in the middle and" upper 
grades. 

Mary Davis' Ciifs Book of Verse^^ and 
Gerald McDonald's A Way of KnottHng- 
A CoUection of Poems for Boys*'- cater to 
the separatistie tendencies of this age group. , 
Although these authologies are intended to 
reassure childrerrthat a particular poem is 
"all right," botlt contain selections which 
will appeal equally to boys and girls, 

There are other anthologies offering a 
different approach; The Silver Swan-^ gives 
a rich choice of ballads and poems of the 
imagination, while Lean Out of the Win- 
rfoujsa illustrates the astonishing variety 
and substance of twentieth century ver.?e. 

Such specialized anthologies serve to fo- 
cus our attention on many poems which we 
might otherwise overlook, poems about a 
particular subject or a particular verse form. 
The more inclusive, general anthologies also 
merit our attention as we search for poems 
to present Two of these are the voiumes 
by Ferris" and Arbuthnot,2s both of which 
present hundreds of ' poems covering many 
subjects and many periods in history. How- 
ever, the very fact that these Include so 
many poems Is apt to be overwhelming, 
and the choosing of a particular poem be- 
comes more difficult. 



^^Lilllan Morrison (qomp.), Sprints and Distances 
( New York; Thomas Y, Crowell Conipany, 1985). 
IN Helen Plotz (ed.), Imagitwtion's Other Plaee 
(New Yorki Thomai Y. Crowell Companv, 19SS) 
i»Helen Plotz (ed.), Untune the Sky (New Yorki 
^Thomas Y. Crowell Conipany, I9w7). 



"OMary O. Davii (comp.), Girl's Book of Verse, 
iIr t CPnilBdelphiai J. B. Lippineott Company, 

21 Gerald D. McDonald (comp.). A Way of Know. 
\%Js^^^ Thomas Y. CroweH Company, 

^Horace Gregoiy and Marya Zaturenska (eomps.); 
ihe Silver Swam PoBms of RornQncm and MuBtBtu 
Rinehart and Winston, Ing^ 

ryoD ). 

^■•Sara Hannum and Gwendolyn Reed (eomns ) 

^il?''* Window (New Yorki Atheneum 

Publisheri, 1983). 

a^^elen Ferris (ed, ), Favorite Poems Old and New 
iJly'^en City, N.Y.! Doubleday & Company, Inc., 

2SMay Hill Arbuthnot (ed.). Time for PQetry, rev. 
|°^| G!Bnview, Ill.i Scott, Foresman and Company, 
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Sensing that the general anthQlogy h 
sometimes stifling, publishers are now meet- 
ing the situation by issuing colleotions 
which might be called "general selective" 
anthologies, A good example of this is 
Herbert Eead's This Way, Delighfi^ which 
includes poetry of many different types, 
on various subjects, carefully chosen and 
tastefully arranged. Such selectivity means 
that there are fewer poems included in 
the bookj but each poem becomes more 
aesthetically satisfying when it is not 
crowded by other selections on the page. 
These general^ selective anthologies are less 
awkward to handle and usually are more 
beautifully designed. 

For sheer dalight in discove^. The Ox- 
ford Book of PoBtry for Childten,^^ with its 
topical arrangement and imaginative illus- 
trations by Brian Wildsmlth, stands as one 
of the best Such events as Halloween take 
on new color as we read, *"The Haggis 
astride, this night for to ride/* and relish 
Wildsmiths rendition of a witch. Tlw 
Golden Jourmy^^ is not illustrated; however, 
the beautiful makeup of each page pro= 
vides a new dimension to poetic enjoyment 
Bogan has carefully blended the old and 
the new in this collection, and even old 
favorites such as "The Mysterious Cat" by 
Vachel Lindsay become more obviously 
meaningful as they appear on an unclut- 
tered page, 

Through familiarity with such books, the 
teacher selects poems she is excited about 
but creativity in presentation Is still needed 
if a similar excitement is to be stimulated 
among the children, Thm aural element in 



^«Herbrrt Head (©d.), Thk Way> D§light (New 
York r Pantheon Books, Ine^ 1056)* 
^7 Edward Blishen (comp.). The Oxford Book of 
Paltry for Childrm (New York i FrankUn Watti, 
Ino,, 1963). 

^« Robert Herriak, *'Tha Hag/- In Thm Oxford Book 
of PQetry for ChitdrBm . : 

^oLDulie Bogan and William Jay Smith (eomps.)* 
The GoldBfi JournBy ( Chicago i Reilly & Lte Books, 
. 1965 )• 
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poetry is of primary Importance; poetry 
begins with sound. Many teachers doubt 
their ability to read poetty well; however^ 
this can be developed first by really liking 
the poem and second by being familiar 
enough with It so the presentation sounds 
real and spontaneous, Reading aloud to- 
gether, to promote H mood, is eflFeotives 
and some teachers like to experiment with 
more formal verse choirs with certain selec- 
tions such as *lsaber* by Ogden Nash. 

Poetry sharing is vary Important TTiese 
are the times when children ask to "hear 
again' poems they have particularly en- 
joyed and to bring their own favorites to 
share with the class. Because poetry is .^o 
personal, the poem book^ in which each 
child accumulates his favorites^ is an 
cellent means of helping youngsters to 
choose poems with discrimination* This is 
also an effective way to build a poetry 
repertoire. 

Carefully executed records of poets 
reading from their works are good to use 
with children. Reeordlngs by poets like 
Robert Frost^^ and Larigston Hughes^^ can 
do a great deal to give ehildren the feeling 
of the cadence and rhythm of poetry, For 
most of uSs poetry is also visual, and teach- 
ers will want to eKperiment with the over- 
head projector in order that poems may 
be seen as they are read. It is also helpful 
for the teacher to make notes showing the 
response to a particular poem, TTirough 
this retrospection, it is possible to gain 
new insights and build confldence in ehoos= 
ing and perhaps discarding. 

Most importantly, we should seek to 
make poetry a natural part of living and 
growing. TTils involves an awareness of the 
wide spectrum of poetry and a sensitivity 
to the very different things that poetry 
is and what poetry can do, [April 19^] 

*^^Robm Frost R&ads His Poetry (New Yotki 
Caedmon Reeordip TC IMO). 
^^The Drmm Kmp^r read by Langston Hughes 
(New Yorki Folkways/Seholaitie Records, 7104), 
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The Three Little Pigs: 
Six Directions 




At first glance you might think I intend 
to wrap this story up in six neat little 
packages and be done with it To a cer- 
tain extent you are right. I do Intend to 
use some labels-the labels of ethiral, his- 
torical, psychological, sociological, formal, 
and archetypal CTiticism-but I will use 
these labels only for secondary reasons- 
flrst, to give my comments some kind of 
direction that will be clear to us; and 
second, to Introduce you briefly, but by 
no means exhaustively, to the meaning 
of each label. For my ^eater purpose is 
to share with you my admiration for this 
little story: I think It is a masterpiece, 
worthy of adiUt attention and respect. 

But before I attempt to fulfill my peater 
purpose, let me flrst justify literaty criti- 
cism, if only briefly. Quite often I hear 
people say, *yvhy don't you just read a 
stoiy, a poem, a play for die sake of en- 
joyment?" Sometimes instead of "enjoy- 
ment" ^ey say "appreciation," "pleasure," 
Of "fun/VHowever worded, the implication 
of Ae question is the iamei 'i^y don*t 
you let the story beP Right away die cbn- 
versatlon shifts to questions of deflnition. 
What is "enjoyment?" "Pleasure?" *TunP" 
Or on a deeper level, "beingP" The dis- 
cussion next puts the key words in a living 
^ntext. Who "enjoys" his car more? The 
teenage boy who merely driv^ his w 
day by day? Or the boy who can rebuild 
carburetor in the dark, who has. I 
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would say, a critical understanding of its 
workings? I think that the answer is oi 
vious. The act of rebuilding any part of a 
car is more creative than merely driving 
it, And in critically approaohing a work 
of art, intending diereby to increase his 
understanding of its being, a reader par- 
ticipates to some extent in the act of 
artistic creation. 

What is a critical approach? Especially, 
what are these six critical approaches? 
Rather , than engage this question front to 
front, let me take an oblique stance, and 
perhaps definitions, at least partial ones, 
will emerge. 

First, a summaiy of the story, since it 
may have been years since you read it 
last. Anxious because her home is too 
^'"^'^^'or a p-owing family, a mother pig 
urges her three youngsters to go out into 
the world and to build homes for them- 
selves-good homes, she says, that will 
protect them against the wolf. The young- 
sters first rMist her urgings widi laziness 
and inesponsibllity until her anxiety breaks 
out in angerj then they leave her, each 
one building some kind of shelleri the first 
pig with straw, the second widi sticks, the ' 
diu-d with bricks, As the mother had an- 
tieipated, wolf later attflcks the dwells 
ings, destaoys them, but foils to eat the 
two pigs living inside. They run to the 
third house, where the wolf is flnally balked 
in his designs and killed. Working together, 
the three pigs build two more brick houses 
and live in themj happily ever after. 
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I 

The first kind of critical approach— the 
psychological— might involve analysis of the 
source of the initial conflict, that between 
the two generations^ perhaps setting forth 
behavior patterns for parents and children. 
Parents desire safety for themselves and 
their young, they sense danger afar off, they 
waut children to profit from adult ex- 
perience, Children prefer unstnictured 
activity, play, to organized effort, work. 
To thein, immediate but inconsequential 
threats, like mother s anger, are rea!' y great- 
er in de^ee than really formidatie ones, 
like the wolf, as long as the foamidable 
ones do not immediately interfere with 
their welfare. Concerning all of the con- 
flicts in the story^ the psych ological ap* 
proach would have as its purpose an 
analysis of the story that would emphasize 
the thought patterni of each character and 
the processes by which these are modified 
by the environment, 

II 

The sociological critic would probably 
deal with environment too, but would am- 
phasiEe its institutional aspects. TTie dan- 
ger to fJia family really originates in its 
leadership. In the mother's failure, for one 
reason or another, probably economiOj to 
build a larger house where the family 
might continue to live togeiheri stable 
and safe. She is guilty of anotiher kind of 
neglect, too. The destouction of tha houses 
of straw and sticks results from her ig- 
norance about tiie lechnologi^l resourcM 
of her culture, an i^orance j^rpatuated 
by the mother in her role as symbol of 
tha educational system* ( If I seem to be 
making a parody of this critiral approadi, 
let me assure you I am not Why I 
should smm to be doing so, 1*11 e^Iain in 
a mommt) Other sources of sooi^ failm'© 
the CTitie would find in ijie disposition and 
O ^ of propejdty/ If soolallitic, he would 



have the men not only give the pigs 
bricks but build the houses for them; if 
laissez faire, he would have the pigs bake 
their own bricks, 

IIX 

The third approachs used by the his- 
torical critic, might hold that the author 
of this story was directing a heavily veiled 
attack upon the powOT sfructure of the 
nation in which it was witten; let us say 
England in the 12th century. To him the 
elements in the stoiy have their parallels 
in the events of Aat time. The three 
little pigs are the English barons, the wolf 
is power^hungry King John, the houses 
of brick are the restrictions of Magna 
Cfmrta on the King's voracity. Whereas 
the psychological critic would say of the 
dangers overcome that they show the lit- 
tle pigs to have learned jfrom diract ex- 
^^ienee (learning by doing), and the 
sociological critic that they prove the 
maturity of the pigs in their imderstanding 
of technolo^, tha histmical critic might 
conclude that they are an ironic eomment 
on the exclusion of tha common people 
of 12fli century England not only from 
the new power structure but from the 
story Itself* 

IV 

That the story .dramatizes a conflict 
between good and evil, whether historical 
or not, the fourth CTitie— the one taking an 
ethlcml or moral apprOTch— would ass^. 
He would probably go on to show how the 
little pigs' experienre with Ae wolf proved 
tihe modiers supwior laiowledge about the 
envel^ing presence of evil in the world, 
about tixB neTOssity to buHd immediate de- 
fenses against it, and about tiia n^d for 
those d^enses to be strong. He might 
not eoi^Iderp howevm, the problem erf good 
and e\dl as seen through the wolfs eyas, 
nor take up Ihe question of whedier boil- 
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ing the wolf in the pot was quite the 
moral thing for tlie pigs to do. If he did, 
he might say that in destroying evil, in- 
nocence is always corrupted. 

V 

The formalist, the fifth critic, would 
claim to have a better Insight into these 
inoral issues^ an insight gained by studying 
the story as a harmonious blending of 
parts that justifles ignoring the wolfs pangs 
of hunger or his death. He would stress 
some other details in the story than the 
plot, especially the kinds of pattams to be 
found in every part of the composition. 
He would note the compounding of sim- 
ple actions, "ate and ate " "grew and grew," 
and the nominatives of address. It is very 
likely that this last example would alert 
him to elemMits that involve not compound- 
ing, but tripling, the sets of three: three 
pigs, three houses, Aree big doors, three 
little doors, three men, He would dwell 
even more on the fripling tiiat goes beyond 
these simple elements and resides in some 
of larger oral sb-ucturos: three tim^ 
til© motiier must speaJc to die pigs before 
they leave homej tiiree times the pigs re- 
quest building materials from men Aey 
meet; Area times Uie pigs sing a celebration 
to die end c£ their work; three times the 
wolf commands ^ch pig to admit him to 
each house. Moreover, each oral set is ver- 
bally harmoniousi Aat is to say Ae lari-" 
guage of die second and tiiird members of 
a set are ahn^t exaot echoes of the lan- 
guag© of the first Almost The slight varia- 
tions, for examplo m tiiB requests^ indicate 
tiiat die author is not worldng witii simple 
dupUeatira alono but wi& a variation tiiat 
has a rising structure-from straw (weak), 
to sti^ (strong), to bricks (sfrong^t), ' 
But in spite of this, enough simple du- 
plication remains to force upon die audior 
a desire for a resoluHon ftat will bring 
Dgi-aUel elanents to a junction. TTiis he 
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finds in the aceumulatfon of each's and, 
especially, in the song which the pigs sing in 
chorus. The effect of this resolution is, of 
course, the creation of a set of four's, which, 
like the sets of three's, should not only 
harmonize with another structure of a like 
kind but rise to it for another resomtion. 
Both actions are present in the single 5truc= 
ture of four's organizing the whole story. 
Each unit Is Identified by a single motif: 
one, leaving home- two, building homes, 
defending homes, building new homes. 

Of course, the structuralist concludes, 
to have presented the wolfs side of the 
story would have introduced elements 
into the stoi^ that might not have har= 
monized with those already there. As it 
now stands, the story Is a sj^nmetrical 
blending of parts to make a whole. It is 
aesthetically satisfying. It is a work of art. 

VI 

It may be harmonious, our last critic, the 
archetypal critic, would say, but not' be- 
cause the structuralist says so. It is har- 
monious because it resonates to patterns 
of human experience residual m man s un- 
conscious mind since his beginnings thou- 
sands of years ago. Tlils stoiy is good be- 
cause it has been re-enacted ceaselessly 
across the years- simply put, It is a rituah 
Take the three's, for examplei they abound 
in man's experience; m the triune nature 
of die Judeo-Christian God, in die triangle 
of geometry, m the diree spires of ardii- 
tecture, even in the three phajes of the 
movement of the human heart. TTiese 
rhytiims are basioi diey cut across time 
andspa^. 

Now, more important, consider diese 
themesj also primitive in their origins: the 
ejqpulsion of the uninltiftted from the source 
of food, comfort, and safety-diB mother, 
or the Garden of Iden, if you will- die 
jouniey into dangBr- the gift of defense 
from an unusual being (How else should 
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we account for the presence of men in 
the story who can comniunicate witii ani- 
mals?); battle with the powers of dark- 
nesSj in which the self is put to a test; 
initiation into a higher awareness of life; 
and, finally, reconciliation of the initiated 
to the stern facts of existence and the 
consequent enrichment of his life and the 
life of his community* 

Some, if not all, of these themes are 
found in the customs of people who still 
live close to their origins* Take om^ ex- 
ample. Among certain tribes of Africa^ it 
is the father or some male relative who 
initiates, with bodily and mental painj the 
young into the adult world. Isn't the wolf 
in our story really a male figure, perhaps 
once a disguised father, who is the mother s 
ally in leading the youngsters toward ma- 
turity? Deliberate, premeditated alliance^ I 
beUeve^ as suggestad by the mothers em- 
phatic statement that tfie wolf will appear. 

This pattern is also found in other lit- 
erature. In Homers Odyssey, the hero 
leaves safety on the island of Calypso and. 
crosses the dangerous^ stormy sea* He is 
given the gift of her divine presence by 
Athena to protect him on his Journey home. 
With her assistance he defeats the wicked 
suitors of his wife and reestablishes 
himself as king* thus renewing the flow of 
power between the gods, himself, and his 
community. Modem examples are J. R, 
Tolkiens The Lord of the Rings and The 
Hobbit, both of which are again stories 
of e^fle, wandering in danger, defensive 
gifts, personal tests^ and final enrichment 
of self and community. 

Let me change the direction of my com- 
ments Just a bit to establish a very in- 
teresting connection baleen Mrs* Bidweirs 
experience witfi this stoiy and tiie arche= 
Q^al approach/ a connection that, I think, 
shows that although Uiis kind of criticism 
is a rather new one, it is a very useful one 
to know. You will remember that some 



of her children were at first reluctant to 
Join in when most of the class repeated 
certain speeches in the story, The point 
that the archetypal critic would stress is 
the fact that finally they did, because for 
him stories based on themes like those I 
have mentioned have as their purpose the 
establishment ot a community, in Mrs* 
Bidwells instance, a unity of all of the 
children in the class and, in other instances, 
since other children will some day react 
in the same way^ a unity knitting many 
generations together. Archetypal themes 
secure this effect, I believe, through repe- 
tition, just as the themes in marriage cere- 
monies or presidential inaugurations do, 
or as children in a classroom do. Repe- 
tition, of the kind appearing in this story 
and in Mrs. Bid well's class and again on 
the steps of a government building or 
before the altar of a church or cathedral, 
has as its end the effacement of the di- 
visions between peoples and the establish- 
ment of a communion, sometimes mystical 
in its effects, between the living, the deadj 
and the yet to be. I think Mrs, Bidweirs 
experience is no small proof of that, as her 
introductoty words about her desire to 
retain tiie community of youtti further at- 
test.i 

I am aware that in explaining the formal 
and the archetypal approaches I may seem 
to have slighted the other four. I did so, 
I think, for two reasons. First, the story 
seemed to reveal more of itself to tfiesa 
two approaches than to the others. Second^ 
I may be biased; I find these of greater 
interest than the others because^ I believe, 
they, especially the formalist, deal with 
artistic uses of language. And Ij after all, 
am, or should be, a teacher of language* 



^The' author is referring to "Three Little Pigi = 
Primary Style/' by Corrinne Bidwell, which Jso 
appeared in the March 1968 Elementary Engluh. 
It is an example of simple analyeis with voung 
listeners. 
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Some of the oier approaeliesj eipacially 
the hiilorieal, the piychological, and the 
sociological^ may tempt h taacher into 
OGcupationi for which he has poor cri= 
dentlak If ha ii not carafulj he may use 
these to damage the story or fte critical 
tecbniquij as I fear I did with the socio^ 
logical and historidl approaches, 

I would notf howavarj avoid usin| in= 
sights to litarature offered by the other ap^ 
proaches whanj Dautiously usedj they bring 
reasonable clarity to a work, In other 
werdSj I beliava a teadiar should have all 



ie approaches in mind when he pre- 
parai a work of literatufe for class, and 
he should not scrupla to use tham when 
tha nature of the work permits. In a work 
of art as good as this one, there will J- 
ways be a diniansion of meaning that da^ 
ias understandingj but which the taachar 
as critic can halp his students ac^pt; 
namely, their own membarship in tha hu^ 
man race, Seen against the richnass of this 
story, that is not a bad club to belong to; 
and its procaadings always give tha mem^ 
bars something to think about. 

[March ffl] 
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Begin Critical Reading in 
Elementary School 



TTie development of CTitical thinking has 
long been considered a prime goal at all 
levels of the educational process. The de= 
velopment of critical reading ihould be a 
concurrent process and need not wait for 
secondary schoDls or collage. 

In their efforts to foster daiirable reading 
.habiti^ teadiars find it necessar)^ to have a 
means of checking on their pupils' readings 
and sometimes to require a specie amoimt 
of reading to be done, /niey use a variety 
of devices, often very CTeative and imagina- 
tive, to get the chUdran to express their 
reactions to the books thmy have read. At 
times the method used consists of discus^ 
sion, either by die class as a whole or ba= 
tween die teacher and tiie individual pupil. 
At sudi times more than a mere recounting 
of the plot should be required, 

Qtwstions to Develop Understanding 

If the child is asked to keep ^rtaln ques- 
tions in mind while readiiig a book, ha wUl 
be an active rattier than a passive reader 
and so will truly participate in a laaraing 
process. By answering certain leadmg ques^ 
tions Aa chUd will indicate his comprahen- 
sion of the literal mewing of wliat he has 
read as wall as his grasp of &e autihors 
underlying meaning or tiieme. In Als way 
he wUl baccma a mora decerning reader. 

ITie questions posed must vary ac^rding 
to the maturity layel of pupils involved^ 
and acMrding to Ae type of book under 

Lorraine Stirling Cohgn is the librarian of the 
Main Street Elementary Sohool, Port Washington, 
New York 



diseussion. Soma general questions could 
be asked in an introductory class discus- 
sionj for instance i 

Should all books be read for fun only? 
Should all books be read in the same 
wayP 

Should all books make you think? 
Should all books be read for informa- 
tion? 

Should all books teach the reader 
something new? 

Begin with Plot Emphasis 

In the earlier elementary years, or with 
a slower group of children, the teacher 
might begin with simple questions relating 
to the plotj sudi as* What happened? And 
perhapi a question to help the reader 
differentiate between realism and fantaiyi 
Could such a thing really happen? Hie 
pupil might also be asked to use a word or 
phrase to describe dia kind of story he had 
read^-funny^ sad^ exciting^ adventurouSi 
SM^j eta. 

Identify Setting 

Questions about die setting of a book 
might follow in a latar assipiment: 

Where did this story take plaM, if,, in 
a rural or city back^ound, or in what 
p^ of tfie worldP 

How does the autiior indi^te diisP 
Does ha tell the location by nammg die 
cl^ or counb^p by desCTibIng Ae lories 
by using f oreipi names or words? 

Could Ate stoty take place anj^hera 
alse wiAout many changes? 
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If the book is illustrated, do the pic- 
tures help tell where the story takes 
placep 

V\/hen did this story take place? Right 
noWj when your parents were children^ 
when your grand^parents were children, 
a very long time ago? 

How does the author tell youP Does ha 
make direct statements? Can you tell by 
descriptions of the clothes people in the 
story wear, their means of transportation, 
their household appliances? Had radio, 
the movies, or T V been invented yetP 
Do the Illustrations indicate any of this 
information? 

Character Demlopment 

If the book read is a family story, some 
of the questions about it i: Jght be: 

Would you like to be a member of that 
familyP Why? 

Which member of the family would 
you pai tieularly like to have for a friend? 

Which character would you Hke to be? 

Did any of the characters change dur- 
ing the story? Give an example. 

When biographies are read, Aere is fur- 
ther opportunity to discuss character devel- 
opment as shown by authors, by asking the 
following questions.* 

Would you like to have the subject of 
this biography as a friend? As a member 
of your f amilyp VWiyp 

Was he easy or difficult to get along 
wiA? 

Did he have any faults? ^at ware 
they? 

Was this person a great man in your 
estimation? WhBt qualities made him 
great, other than achievements in his 
field? 

Thematic Approach 

Some teachers find the tiiematic ap- 
proach to required class reading effective. 



OF Reaping 

They may assign certain groups or entire 
classes to read books on brotherhood, cour= 
age, problems faced by children of minority 
groups, and so on. The school librarians 
help should be enlisted to find appropriate 
books on the assigned theme at varying 
interest and ability levels to suit individual 
children. Many questions are applicable in 
discussing books of this nature, For 
example t 

Did diis book teach you anything new? 
If sOj what? 

Was it new facts, new ways of seeing 
people (new attitudes), something new 
about yourself (new insight)^ that is, a 
recognition of a feeling or characteristic 
of which you were not previously aware? 

Do boys and girls in your school, 
neighborhood, or community ever meet 
situations like those in the book? Do you 
think they would react to them In the 
same way as the boys and girls in the 
story did? 

If this book had a special problem, 
state the problem. How was it solved in 
the book? Would you have made ike 
same decision and solved die problem 
the same way? 'V^at other way could it 
have been solved? 



Analogies 

No matter what type of book read, the 
pupil can be lad to make analogies and 
asked to compare the book he has read 
wIfJi anottier. 

Can you Aink of another stoiy In 
which there is a similar problem? 

Did this stoiy remind you in any way 
of another one? 

Was tiiere someone in this stoiy who 
reminded you of a person you know in . 
real life or have met in books? 

Did the way this book was written or 
illustrated remind you of anotfiar book? 
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Helen L, 

ii made in order to show the characlerijtics 
of its compoiition, style, and ideas and Its 
aesthetic, moral, or phUosophical values. 
Hera again some techniques or approaehes 
that can be taught have been delineated. 

^ese then are tiiree ways In which 
term "critical reading" is treated In the lit- 
erature: as propaganda detection^ as crit- 
ical thinkings and as literary analysiSi It Is 
genarally considered to be a desirable abil- 
ity. Everyone is for It, much as one is for 
any of the virtues, Teachari are arfiorted 
to teach critical reading from the kinder- 
garten through the graduate schooL Yet, I 
doubt tiiat it Is the function of insfruction 
in critical reading to develop doubters^ 
cj^icistSj and disbelieverSp those trained to 
apply their detection devices to eve^ bit 
of printed material— any more than it is to 
develop' those who believe evarything they 
encounter in prints simply beeauje ''the 
book says so," Nor do I think it is the func- 
tion of such initructlon to develop logicians 
who can pursue tiie syllogism or the meta- 
phorj who can analyze data impersonally, 
indeflnitely '^suspending Judgment^^any 
niore than it is to develop those who un- 
questioningly follow an autiior however 
illogical and unsystematic his thoughts may 
be* In the same way, I doubt tiiat it is the 
function of instruGtlon in critical reading 
to develop literaty critic, sophistiOTted, 
arbitraty mediators— any more than it Is to 
foster an untried, undisclplinedp sieve- 
like mind that cannot disorlmate quality, 

Cqlumniit Ray Cromlay in his Washing' 
ton Notebook reeandy commented tiiat we 
are developing m Uie United States a pro- 
fessional p'oup of protestors* Ha describes 
a young man ... 

What he is, ii a professional "aginner*" * He*i 
agalnft anything handy that comei alongi 
He wai ag^nst his teasers whan ha was in 
high iahooL Ha is againBt Uie police when 
thfy object to hii hot roddingi H#f ag^st 
Q . anyone who obfects to anyflung he does. * . * 
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Men and women like this are a growing 
poup. They dan't study up on the thingi 
they protest They just go along. They are 
the eonfused. * . 

It is fashionable in some clrclas these 
days to be as someone said, "'Students w^ho 
learn to criticize before they learn anything 
else/' Certainly we need our critics but it 
is unfortunate If critical reading becomai 
equated with a negative, cynical attituda 
that has little creative, positive, or innova- 
tive to give. 

Lack of ability to criticize or insight to 
question what the author says is indeed 
deplorable. Certainly we need the "agin- 
ners," but we need also to keep in mind 
the point of critical reading alteibuted to 
Lord David Ceclh 'To train our taste Is to 
inereaie our capacity for pleasurei it en- 
ables us to enter into such a variety of 
experience/' There is certainly little plea- 
sure in much of what is GOnsidered criticism 
todays either in the process or the i suit 
except perhaps the pleasure of showing 
how clever one is. 

These three interpretations of CTiti^ 
reading have some common elements, in 
spite of dieir varied emphases. Diction^ 
aries define the terms such as "critiedj** 
"criticiza/* and "criticism" in two ways. 
This may aeeount in part for die different 
intarpretations, For example in one com= 
monly used dietlonaty one finds given 
to Judging especially faultflnding; censor- 
ious, and 2* involving or exercising careful 
judpient or obsarvatton/' In another, 
under i^onymsi "Critical fT^y desCTiba a 
disposition to find and to stress faults , . . It 
may desCTibe fair, judicious evaluations In 
a Aasaurus one finds lists of words In the 
natura of "Judging," **disOTtaai^ or 
"commenting" about as often as words like 
^'censoring'* or "fault finding*. TTie Di^n* 

1 May Cromlay, "Beware the Aginnara," WofWf^- 
tm Notebook, Naw^ap^r Snt^ipriJe Asfodatign 

1985, : 
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ary of Education deflnes critical reading as 
that "In which the reader evaluates what he 
reads in terms of its authenticity, beauty, 
usefulness, or some other value." One ehar- 
acterlstio or element then common to these 
Interpretations of critical reading is think- 
ing about and evaluating that which one 
reads. Judging, discriminating, questioning 
are inherent in the process; this implies 
some norms, some criteria, some experience 
as a basis for comparison. 

Another factor common to all lnterpreta= 
tlons of critical reading Is that the very 
nature of the reading process channels us 
•along certain lines and establishes certain 
requirements for the reader that might not 
be true if he were merely listening or ob- 
serving. In the first place one must read 
•accurately and precisely for exactly what 
the author says. This is sometimes called 
comprehension, or understanding, or get= 
ting the primary meaning from the printed 
page. Questions of the "what, who, when, 
where" type guide us. It may be necessary 
to think ve^ hard in order to understand 
what the author says, particularly If one*s 
experiences are limited in this area, if the 
lahguage used is unfamiliar, or if the ideas 
themselves are abstract. One of the advan- 
tages of reading, however, is that we 
take the time to go back, to pause while 
we ponder or reflect— or check it out. ITie 
printed page stands still for us, in contrast 
to other media. 

Understanding what is written is only 
the beginning, however. One must ttien 
interpret the literal meaning in terms of 
the author s probable purpose and in terms 
of one s own personal knowledge of similar 
situations. TTie "why. what about, how 
come, what makes, account for, how about" 
questions lead us to analyze, make infer- 
ences, and put Information togeUier. Ws 
are aware of tfie author faying, as every 
writer does, to influence us. We note tiie 
^*"ecial uses of Ianguage=imagery, emo- 
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tional connotations, symbolism, allusion, 
irony. We consider the restrictions as well 
as the unity of effect that results from the 
form the author uses— poetry, comedy, even 
advertising copy. 

The distinction between interpretive and 
appreoiativa reading Is not clearcut. How- 
ever, the appreciative reader does more 
than interpret the literal meaning in rela- 
tion to his own experiences. He is able to 
extend the concepts and ideas thus gained, 
to reflect on them, to reincorporate them 
as part of his own personal growth and as 
a guide to his own behavior. 

Appreciation may be deflned as the act 
of estimating the qualities of things ( in- 
cluding ideas ), and of giving them their due 
value. Critical reading is a part of this 
appreciation. The critical reader is able to 
evaluate the printed material in terms of 
varied criteria, selecting those appropriate 
to the type of composition, to the intent of 
the author^ and to the reader s own needs 
and purposes. This helps him to discrimin- 
ate the tawdiy, the cheap, the insidious, 
the pornographic from the beautiful, the 
unique, the forthright, and the authentic. 

The reader interacts with the author in 
communication of ideas, information, and 
enjoyment As Alice Dalgliesh says, ''A book 
has no life except in the mind of the reader/* 
He senses the tone^QiB emotion^ impact of 
the writing* He considers whether the form 
the author uses as the means of expressing 
his ideas is appropriate and serves his pur= 
pose walL The ideas themselvei are judged, 
sorted, and stored with our other ideas. 
The reader probably cannot think crit= 
ically about Ideas whidi he cannot grasp; 
he may not think critically about those m 
which he has little Interest, concern, or 
Involvement ITierefore, not all Aings one 
reads are suitable for eritiral reading. Much 
can be rejeetad at tihe Interpretive level as 
not being worth further consideration or 
effort. 
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Two common elements in critical read- 
ing, whether the material read is a piece 
of Ilteratura, a political essay, a place of 
advertisings or a phlbsophlcal treatise, are 
the habit of judging, valuing, categorizing, 
discriminating^ and the awareness of the 
uniqueneii of communicating' through the 
printed page rather than fcough other 
media, such as television, conversationj or 
observing* 

Another common characteristic less 
clearly seen, is diat critical reading, like any 
of the creative actSj is very personal in 
nature, allowing for many options^ judg- 
mentSj and decisions. It is not tiie kind of 
thing that can be put in a yes=no multiple- 
choice test Item. Most of die questions 
typically raised by teacheri do not get at it; 
In fact they often discourage it CriHeal 
reading requires time; it requires a climate 
that allows one to explore, to state opinions 
tentatively; It requires supportive guidance 
and the opportunity to react honestly and 
witih integrity. 

People of all ages and abilities have some 
potential to be critical thinkersi it is evident 
to anyone who deals with young children 
that Hiey think, rigorously and searchingly, 
Tlieir why questions reflect their attempt 
to make some sense out of life, to find some 
patterns by which die world operates, At 
Ae sanle time we knovi^ diat ehildren, as 
well as adults, who are treated as if they 
cannot think or Judge, or who are led to 
believe that they should nof question, will 
leam not to thinks This we sometimes call 
"educational atrophy/* 

'^is leads us to consider conditions in 
sdiools that facilitate or Aat interfere with 
die development of critical reading, Russell 
wrotei 

Irrationdity in thinking occurs when tiie 
enga to ths Individual is loo severe^ 
when he doef not have the resources to mMt 
the quiitioning of an idea close to the 
heart of Wi own pe^ondity or phiioiophy. 
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If we are threatened by a statement or idea, 
it Is hard to consider it unemotionally and 
critically*^ 

It seems reasonably clear also that the indi- 
vidual tiireatened by a situation, fearful of 
failing, of being ridiculed or laughed at, or 
of not having "right answers/* wHl find it 
hard to consider any Idea unemotionally 
or CTitically, if at alL 

John Holt charges in his book, How 
Children Faih 

Even in the kindest and genflest of schools, 
ehildren are afraid, many of tham a great 
deal of the time, some of Uiem almost all die 
time.^ 

We are not likely to develop critical think= 
ing, much less critiMl reading If that is 
true. Apparently many ehildren learn in 
school that it is most important to get "the 
right answer," TOere. is a premium on 
"right answers/* given fast, 

Pupils leam to avoid thmklng> because 
thinking may get them in frouble. It is 
safer Just to give a quick £Uid simple answer, 
Ihey leam that there really isn't time to 
think nor is there any reward for it There 
are just more answers to get, more pages to 
complete, more tasks to S^<m. And for many 
dilldren none of it makes veiy mudi sense* 
Ihere simply isnt time or opportunity to 
organize^ much less to conteniplate or r?- 
fleet on it all Even at die college levels a 
recent Harvard Study Committee reported: 

Our impression is diat we probably ask our 
students to read too much and too fasti we 
ask dimi to listen pasrivaly too much of die 
time, wd to ^nk not nearly enou^* We 
suggest Aerefore a peater attempt to elidt 
die mtical thought, discussion and reflective 
^ting of sudenti. * . , 



^Davfd Rusiall, "Hia Prer^iiijitei Knowinf 
How to Read GritieaUy " Elmmmaru English, 40 
(October, 1963) SS2. 

« John Holt, Hon? Chadrm Fatt. New Yorki Htoan 
Publiihing Coiporaaon, 1984, p. 39. 
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All teachira, from the kindergarten to the at the literal level, much less the apprecia- 

£aduate school, can help pupils grow in tive or critical level. Yet are thevKe 

Ae. ab Jty to rea critically. AH teaiers product of our teaching, Z 5odL„ 

can by the same token use such devices as of what we as teachf s really ^ 

I '° '"^^ imporlant,in,piteof whatwesay? 

to where the opportunity and the en- critical readers who really enjoy the facul^ 

couragement to develop critical reading is of appreciation- who continue To reS 



Sif f !■ ' f f "^"^ ^n*usiasm and sharpened pei- 

judge to d,scr.n,,nate. And we can create ception-the artists of appreciatten raL 

quite the opposite condition also. . than the mmhW .„/r t 

We .n t«ch the quick techniques of Sd'isopSS: wt ^^^^^^^^^ 

=n,„l f , T*' ''^^ appreciation. This takes time It takes 

37 r T 9"^""*'*^ even sorftto not 

Si*: ^''"'S'^«^*'°^S> ~% of our o^-n appi^ciativell 

we can teach the techniques of hteraiy panic, from anxiety and fear Above all it 

cmic™ and the standards by which a takes teachers who care^who ari 

«tely aJe ^^'^'^ inteipretations, to qnestioni to 

or act s Itv hJ f ry^.'''^^' P««P«ons; teachers who themselves 

or act as if they beheve that anything in continue in what Lord Cecil calls the 'lonff 

prmt m„,t be true, who fall to read even and unhurried process of 2^^" ^ 

[Mahqj 1967] 
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My Son, the Linguist and Reader 



They're going to tench my son how to 
read next autumn. It's time and ho knows it. 
He already reads fallen leaves, puddles 
things the builders left, cat-personahties: 
and hQw-the-distantly-viewed-mountains^ 
feel-today better than I do. Words? He's 
picked up almost more than he can chew: 
can couple and triple-double-couple them, 
box-car fashion; can sing them out melodi.' 
ously and harmoniously to the tunes of 
speechj has even authored a few himself 
such as "Pooh-jump" for the beginner's soft' 
snow ski slope. 

I have considerable respect for my son. 
He's a field scholar In the sense diat he 
goes around making mental notes, com- 
piling information, using his findings to 
make hypotheses, and then trying them 
out. That's a respectable approach in any- 
body's business; but what really impressas 
me is that he doesn't flinch at the rigors of 
his trade so^ long as he considers it useful. 
I mean, he'll praetiee something several 
dozen times^Iike getting the garden gate 
open or saying the best pai-t of '^Susie's 
Galoshes"-untiI the performance fulfills his 
expectations. At such moments, the Inten- 
sity of his gaze reminds me of a balleto- 
mane I once knew-a man who matched 
rigor with art. 

My son, linguist and scholar that he is, 
hasn't fomially tumed his attention to that 
aspect of reading which the specialists call 
decoding. iTiat is, he has made no con- 
certed attempt to work out the mysteries 
by which print represents speech, or, more 



narrowly, by which visual symbol repre- 
sents sound symbol. Not that he's incapable 
or disinterested. He knows car models and 
written names of ear models with an ac- 
curacy that I, with my mechanical stanine 
of 1, can't hope to equal. He distinguishes 
the si^ saying MEN from the sign saying 
WOMEN, in caps or lower case, and even 
GENTLEMEN from LADIES-^the results 
of a (to him) embarrassing experience 
that took place twice last summer at 
Yosemlte. 

So far, his negligible efforts at reading 
have been hit-and-miss and highly func- 
tional. "The King's Breakfast," a poem that 
suits his rather selective taste, took him 
almost no time to memorize, and he sang 
"A Frog Went A'Courting" after three hear- 
mgs, 1 was surprised that he responded the 
way he did to these memorized poems 
when he saw them in print. He "read" them, 
even picking out phrases and words. It 
wasn't a transferable type of decoding. Still, 
it was a beginning. 

I'd say that he's ready and willing to 
start the big task, my son the linguist and 
scholar. 



?^tH*'°" Sebesta is a professor of edueation al 
the University of Washington, Seattle. 



"Linguistw Readen" 

Yet, I worry. And here's the reason. I 
have few doubts about my son's predisposi- 
tion to read, but 1 do doubt the predisposi- 
tion of the writers who assembled the ma- 
terials he's supposed to road from, "niose 
materials are mlled linguistic readers. 
Never mind the speeiflo series, since there 
are several of the sort. Their rationale and 
contents are based on the manuscript pre- 
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^ a quarter of a century ago by a fore 
Imguist. Leonard Bloomfield, and 
lished in 1961 after his death (2) Their 
ention Is that my son should not be 
erned with meaning in his early read^ 
that his sole task must be to learn a 
^stent sound-letter relationship. Thus 
irst lessons will present can, man fan 
or the like, attempting to estabh'^h 
connection in an infallible %vay In 
le to what, I wonder? 
oppose my son might respond to this 
thing. Surely, he must master the 
-spelling relationship. "The King's 
fast can't turn the total trick He has 
e guidance in decoding; Still, it seems 
^y price=-this abstinence from mean- 
ns turning away from memory and 
y ot words-strung-together. 
'ay be pod and wise, but I submit 
le goodness and wisdom have not 
.roved, or, to my way of thinkine 
pported. In the Ffrst^Grade Studies 
ding sponsored by the U. S. Office 
cation such materials appeared to 
nd sometimes slightly surpass others 
he criterion emphasized word^de- 
but r view with alami (as they say 
paper columns) the shght dlscrep- 
Paragraph Reading (7, 8. 9). I note 
. the short-term results so far mea- 
u m nothing about the long-range 
arvestad from sueh materials after 
>1 has attained the age of Inter- 
grades and adolescence. 
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'utsts 

before the first bell summons my 
-e these so-called linguistic readers 
a new tide of non -psychological 
me ask two pertinent questions 
ist stick by our ramps, let me 
at the first question ought to go to 
its. smce it's a linguistic one. And 
d IS for my son's teachers and 
ssors. 




Who can defend the premise that de^ 
ding instruction begins with sound-to- 
= etter relationships exclusive of syntax? The 
Im^i.t can t tell u« this. He's b^n demon: 
^ rntmg admirably that language, especially 
o /r language, comes in whole elotli its 
distmgui^able patterns deriving "o ' e 
^nt«lly from Single sounds or sl^e woi^ 
but from utterances and sentence pfltterns. 
By whose ogic is my son expected to be, 
S" his readmg task with the smallest units, 
the threads instead of the patterns? Is he 
also going to study North America by 
learning one square mile at a time? 
Actually, today's linguists do not, as a 
group, favor any such system. Onlv die 
reader-writers, floating on .he table of 
^onemes. ignore the vast, fascinating 
jstruoture of language which the Unguis! 
R^f ^'t .if "^'"'"^Seable men, fncludmg 
Bobert L. Allen, John Carroll, and Carf 
A. Lefevre, have adamantly shown that 
the phoneme^grapheme relationship can be 
only a subservient part of the speech^writ- 
relationship (1. 3. 5). To focus" on it 
a^^is to invite the undistinguished label 
of reductionism, the fallacy of pretending 
that one part equals the whole 

Is It plausible that my son, having labor^ 
lously learned to mouth a sound in response 
to a visual symbol, will automatically suf= . 

fuse these noises into a melody of speech? 
Sirs. My son can roar and screech most 
^mirabl^ but he does not confrise noise 
with sound nor blather with language r it 
a begmnlng step, you say- but my son's 
begmnmg steps" with language came some 
years ago, and, even then, his single: 
phoneme or single=word utterance renre- 
sented a whole syntactical context some- 
Jh^re m the chambers of his consciousness 

The Educators 

This, too, I would like to have answered 
Reading IS a process by which I, his father. 
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find out about something. It is no ballet of 
the eyeballs to vocal or subvocal accom- 
paniment just for enjoyment of the exercise* 
To the extent that I benefit from my read- 
ing; I derive satisfaction and profit from 
using rep.ding in my search for and ap- 
prahension of meaning. Surely this is the 
only intrinsic goal of reading. 

Yet it appears that not all adults, in- 
cluding luccessful "decoders/' are able to 
meet such a goal Perhaps all of us at times 
engage in a no-beneflt system of saying 
the words while thinking of something else. 
At such times we become what Perry and 
Whitlock termed Good Boy Readers, our 
motives all too permanently shaped by 
distantly remembered teachers and teacher- 
surrogates who rewarded us for learning 
the "golden rule of Good Boy Reading.* 
*Never skip words and don*t ask questions' " 
(6^92), 

The figures and facts relevant to the 
reading problems of American adults ques* 
tion, above all| our competence and mo- 
tives in compTehension, not our inability 
to decode. The studies of upper=grade and 
adult reading, including Gray and Rogers' 
careful analysis of problems which most 
often deter mature reading, point to in= 
ability to read for a purpose, to paraphrase 
accurately, to distinguish bias from fact, 
and to use all that we know in interpreting 
print (4). The Gallup polls suggeit, fur- 
ther, that we are not a nation of eager 
readers, at least in amount of material and 
time devoted to the art; yet our literacy 
rate, in terms of ability to decode^ is 
higher than it has ever been, 

One must surely wonder, then, whether 
the isolation treatment given to decoding 
can cure the ills that appear in our present 
practices in reading. After all, early motives 
are lasting motives^ If a child is taught that 
reading is decodingi if his reading miu 
terials and instruetlon speeiflcally exclude 
any opportunity to search for meaning, 
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then it cannot be surprising to discover 
that he grows into a Good Boy Reader, 
his motives fixed upon pleasing his society 
through the extrinsle act of decoding* 

Thus the second question! who can de= 
fend, in terms of long=range motivation, the 
premise that beginning reading instruction 
should base its system of rewards and 
satisfactions on decoding, exclusive of com= 
prehension? By what evidence can wa in- 
fer that the child who reads today for the 
pleasure of "saying the words right" will 
become tomorrow's seeker after meaning? 

The Chad 

Yes, they" re going to teach my son to 
read next autumn, To decode, anyway. 
Well, to matgh sets of sounds to sets of 
letters. If he is fortunate, he'll have a 
teacher who gives him some honest=to= 
goodness stories^ paragraphs, sentences— 
in other words, some syntax=along with 
the minimal contrasts provided by the 
''new" linguistic readers, (These contrasts, 
by the way, were called word families in 
the old days. ) 

If my son is even more fortunate, his 
teacher will read widely £o my son and 
provida equal time for conftprehension work, 
making it clear that this activity, too, is a 
part of learning to read. Perhaps in this 
way he can maintain his awareness of 
what reading is and what reading is /or, 
despite the Influence of the reductionists*^ 

I certainly hope so. He*s the only boy Tve 
got [Februahy 1969] 
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Some Neglected Relationships in 
Reading and Language Learning 



The proeess by which children leam 
Aeir native language is m many respects 
a mystery. One major mystery is the fact 
•^hat through an ej^erience in which 
diild is presented with a tremendous vari- 
ety of language utterances, not sequenced, 
ordered, or "propammed" in any paracular 
way, not even •'taught" in &e usual senae, 
the child is nevertheless able somehow to 
acquire tiie complex patteras of his Ian- 
page that linguists attempt to desCTibe 
in tems of the phonolo^, the syntai^ and 
the semantics of tiiat language. The "avw- 
age" or *'nonnar child who is reared m a 
sufflciently rich linguistic environment has 
usually mastered all aie essential parts of 
die system by the time he is aged six or 
seven. The fact that he Is able to utter 
and comprehend thousands of seatenees 
that he has never heard before Is evidence 
of this accomplishment. 

TTiat su^ complex leamlng occurs with 
apparent ease tempte us to thtok that fte 
process of native language learning is in 
some sense an "ideal" learning proeess, 
and Aat it might be wortfiy of imitation 
when we try to awange flie conditions for 
other kinds of learning. Might it not be 
possible for a child to leani to read in 
somewhat the same "naturar way that he 
ns his native language? Could reading 
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perhaps be "acquiied" through conditions 
and experiences analogous to those by 
which tiie difld acquires his native lan- 
guage, ratiier than by the slow, careful 
teaching processes which we have thought 
neoessaty? 

Let me hasten to say tiiat I do not intend 
this as a serious suggestion. I place it before 
you merely because I tiiink it may be 
provocative to compare leanilng to read 
with natural language learning, m order 
Aat we may see what aspects of tiie latter 
might be applied in the teaching of reading 
As we shall see, I do nof believe Aat 

learning to read can be made to occur in 
complete Imitation of learning the native 
language. 

Comparison of these two forms of Ieam= 
ing, however, will force us flrst to examine 
tiie assumption tiiat language leamiiig can 
be paralleied in other forms of learning, 
and second, to make detailed comparisons 
of learning die native language and leam- 
ingtoread. 

Consider flrst the proposition tiiat lan- 
guage learning is a forai of learning that 
cannot be paralieled in other forais of 
learning. Is language learning a proeess so 
unique tiiat it cannot be duplicated? 
_ niere is, to be sure, a considerable basis 
for an afflrmatfve answer to these questions. 
One argument is that tiie learning of tte 
native language is an innate capacity of 
tiie human species, a capacity, in fact, ^at 
manifests itself only during a certain stage 
in the child's development. In all cultures, 
nonnal children leam their native language 
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at about the iame tima, and regardlais of 
tiie mherant difl3culty of the language diey 
take about tfie same time to do it/ No such 
capacify can be postulated m ttie ease of 
learning to read, for not all children laam 
to read at the same time, and many chil- 
dren exhibit an extent of difflculty m 
learning to read that is not paralleled In 
native language learning. ITiere are otiier 
arguments for the uniqueness of natlva 
language learning, but I shall not by to 
eonsidar them hare. 

Suffice it to say that I am generally not 
persuaded that language learning is a 
imlque f omi of learning, or that it is a 
capacity that ii e^diibited only at a certain 
stage of life history, like the imprintmg of 
ducks, ^at isj I do not subscribe to Ae 
point of view that language learning 
represents a unique and possibly inlierited 
capacibr of the human speaies, ^1 that is 
inherited, in my view^ is tiie enormously 
complex neural apparatus that makes 
possible the acquisition of human language 
03aly in the human species^ Taking for 
panted this neural apparatus, I assume 
that Ae general laws of perception and 
learning dlscoverabla in both human and 
animal species will eventually be able to 
aoeount for tiie learning of languagei 

If we grant this, language leaming is not 
a special and unique form of leaming tiiat 
cannot be imitated in o^er £ omis of Team- 
ing. It is perfectly cpneelvable to me tiiat 
native language laaming could eTOmplify 
certain processes of learning tibat could be 
imitated in setting up conditions whereby 
tiie child can learn to read and wrltei 
What wa need is more information about 
what reguIariUes or laws of learning apply 
in language learning, and how diese laws 
can be applied also in the taaohing of 
raading. 

Let us point out comparlsoni batween 
fte two processes. First, notice soma sWk- 
ing diSeranoai. 



OF READlNa 

(1) As we have already noted, language 
is leamed, but reading is taught* Of courier 
reading is learned too, bdt not in the same 
way, The point is tiiat in the case of lan- 
guage learning, the child experiences a 
teemendous variety of stimuli^ somehow 
ha himself picks out and stouctures the 
items and patterns to be learned, one by 
one. There is- rarely any conscious effort 
on the part of anybody in the child's 
environment to ''teach'* him to speak, as 
one would teach him a foreign language* 
^ one recent experiment in which 
an effort was made consciously to apply 
certain teaching procedures to tibe laanilng 
of language, tihis teaching actually seemad 
to impBde the acquisition of language. 

In the case of reading, hgweverj the 
chUd is /'spoon-fed/' as It were. At first, 
only dia simplest materials are prasented; 
more complex materials are saved for later. 

(2 ) A corolla^ of diis point is diat in 
language learning, ihm child is presented 
with tiie full aomplexi|ty of the language^ 
irregularities and all In fact, on account of 
dia frequency of iiTegularitles in the lan- 
guage, these tend to be learned right along 
with the ragularities. In some programs 
of reading Insteuction that are euiTently 
favored, on the odiar hand, thara is a 
careful avoidance of anyttiing like iwegu- 
larity until the child has mastered what ^ 
considered to be regular* 

(3) In language learnings learning to 
understand speedi and learning to spedc 
are parallel and related proeasses. Even 
though the chfld may leam to understand 
a given speech forai before h^ actually 
utters it, in general die chil^ worl^ at 
cpmpfehension and production cone^- 
rendy* In contrast, in many language arts 
programs reading and v^iting are taught 
quite saparately=reading being taught to 
a eartain level of master before die start 
of teainlng in writing* 

(4) Here is a most Important differencai 
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m laiaguaga laarning, tile code is neceisarily 
junctional and maaningfiil ^ the life of 
Aa dhUd, In fact^ it would appear Aat 
the child is vary unlikaly to learn any&lng 
that is not meaningful in &e sansa of 
having functional relations to his experl- 
anceSj his desires^ and his acts, Learning 
the language of his anvu^onniant is \dtally 
necesaary to his comfort and satisfaction. 
For va^ many children thara is no such 
intimate connection between reading and 
behavior m ganaraL Raading can ba^ and 
often if^ learned as marely an ancUIary 
coding skill— as an interesting but not 
nacassarily uiaful way of represendng the 
sounds of spoken language. Unlasi maa^ 
suras ara takan to preclude this/ the child 
may persist long in die illusion that the 
printed word has no real funodon in com- 
munication and behavior. 

On the other hand there are interesting 
similariUea baleen luiguaga leafnmg and 
laaming to readr 

(1) Ilia system of writing has a sbruetura 
which can be described in a manner some- 
what analogous to Aat of tha system of the 
spoken language. It is^ to ha sure, not 
absolutely necessaj^ for the child to learn 
this sIruQture if all he is ever going to do is 
to laam to recognize a certain flnita vocab- 
ulaty of words. However, to ajqplQit fully 
dia usafulnass of Ae system tiie child must 
leam certain regularltIes=bodi regulariUas 
inherent in the system, and regularities 
raiating the system to the spoken language. 
Just as tihe child leams spoken language in 
such a way tihat ha can understand ^d 
utter sentences he has never heard before, 
so also hi must leam to read written lan- 
guage m such a way that ha can recognize 
wordi he has never seen befores and for 
certaM purposes writ§ words he has never 
seen before. This kind of learning is what 
reading auAorltles refer to when they talk 
about *-word=attaek skills.^ 

(2) l^ere can be smiilar processes of 
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**correction^ in the leaming of the spoken 
language and the leamkig of tfie witten 
language, Sinca both of thtee systems are 
to some dep'ea i^egulars tfie learner will 
of tan make so-called **mistakes" tiiat quite 
naturally result from ''using his head" to 
analogize or apply previously le^^ed 
habits to new patterns. Hie child learning 
to speak English wHl tay out such verb 
forms as "taked" and **brlnged/' and the 
readmg studfnt will by out pronunciations 
such as /kowin/ f or comB and /sowm/ for 
some. Despite the existence of widaspraad 
ragularityj eveiy item which to contained 
within die system must be learned as a 
distinct item. T^at is, tihe learner must 
acquire a concept of what is likely to be 
regular and what is likely to be irregular^ 
and within limits he must test die regularity 
of eveiy item, tiiat is^ find out whether It 
is regular or iiregular, "Diis means that in 
both language learning and in tha leaming 
of readings and pardcularly spelling, diere 
is a sizable body of Items to be learned 
and variflad— items numbered eventually 
In die teni of diousandSi 

Every one of these dlffarences and 
similarities between learning to speak and 
lemming to read is Initructivai I am going 
to deal with one or two of diem In detaU, 
First let ma merely suggest some of die 
implications of points that I shall not have 
time to tireat. The fact that in language 
learnings leaming to understand speech 
and leaming to speak are parallel pro- 
cesies argues for puallal teaching of read^ 
ing and writing, The fact diat In language 
leaming the coda is vitally functional and 
meaningful suggests tiiat in teaching read* 
ing^ ways should be found to elevate read- 
ing behavior to a similar status. TTie 
similarity between die spoken language 
and the graphemle coda widi raspect to 
the "rules" &at are inherent in them sug- 
gests that more attention should be ^ven 
to sudh **rullnesi** in ft© teadhm^ of read- 
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ing. The similarity, at least in Eiiglish, of 
spoken and witten codai in respeot to 
tiieir having iiTagularities suggesti that 
IwegiJarity might be handlad in the teadi- 
ing of reading in ways analogous to tha 
learning of in-egularlfy in tiie ^oken 
language/ 

The apparent diflFerence be^een lan- 
guage learning and the leammg of reading 
that I wish to consider in some detail is 
the one epitomized by tfie statement tiiat 
language is learned, while reading is 
taught. Put in odier words, the difference 
is that ^e native language is acquired 
without Aere being any eareful sequendng 
of stimulus presentation on the part of the 
ehild*s parents or peers* whereas It is 
pracdoally an article of faith among educa- 
tors tihat the teaching of reading, l^e most 
other subjaetSj requires a careful, systema- 
tic sequencing of tiie basic elements of 
reading ikUL 

At tiie vaj^ least, the comparison calls 
into question die notion of inCTemental 
leaming and ^smaU step size'' that is so 
popular today 
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the successive stagtss can be differentiated 
In terms of levels of complexity* 

Tnie situation is siniilar to what happens 
when an adult is made to leani a long list 
of foreign language vocabulary items by a 
memory-dnun prpoedure in which eudh 
item comes up for a 4-second e^osura 
evety so often, time and time again until 
it is mastered* AWiat happens ih' &is^ being 
confronted with sudi a variety and 
fusion of items, tfie learner ieems io 
out just a smaU number of items on tfie 
flrst or second go»around of the total list 
Witii eveiy repetition^ he picks up addi= 
Honal Items, although it Is an Interesting 
fact Aat items he does not learn in the 
flrst few trials take more and mora time 
to leam as die number of toials mcreases* 
But the most mtereitJng finding is that, for 
examplep if a list of 20 items is presented^ 
it takes the learner about the same amount 
of time to leam tiie first 4 Items he happens 
to leam as it would take him to learn diose 
4 items if presented as a separate list. We 
do not yet feow whaler ftera is any 
gam In efflelency in leammg Ae total list 
To analyze tiie paradox that seems to be by presenting Just a few Items at a time; 



presented here^ let us strnt by observing 
certain facts that are already fairly weU 
established, 



Even Aough the child seems to be 
bombarded with speech of considerable 
variety and complexity, in phonology, syn- 
taxj and semantics, there are deflnite 
davalopmental stages through which the 
child progresses in the complexity of the 



on the answer to &is; question depends 
the decision as to whethir to ■*program" 
the leaming task for &e learner or to let 
him program for himself . 

All this leads to a consideration of how 
much we should attempt to **propam** die 
leaming of reading* "^len presented wi^ 
a rather diverse set of stimuli, it is natural 
for Ae learner to pick out Aose which are 



speech he produms. Them is a considerable easiest for him to leam, and perhaps it is 

beyond the capability of any pro^ammer 
to predict exactly what these will be* Even 
if we fried to propam th© acquisition of 
reading competence in some rigid way, 
there would be enough extraneous influ- 
ences to modify die impact of such pro- 
gramming, Baglnning readers are con* 
stantly confronted with printed words on 
signsj television diiplaya, fto,^ I^Bt will 



period when the child limits himsalf to 
one- word iitterancei, and even these are 
spoken Initially with reduced phonological 
distinctions, Next there is a stage in which 
special kinds of two-word utterances are 
spoken* So Arough many ofter stages. It 
is as if tibe child filters out for himself the 
particular words and grammatical patlenis 
§^ ji able to handl© at any given stagei 
ERIC y ^ 0 
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give them opportunity to develop h^otfi- 
esas as to the signfflcanca of printed sym* 
boli* The child who is frequency read to 
while ha follows the line of print with his 
eyas is in affect being presented with an 
a^arianca whidh is not unlike the situation 
in which ha laamed his native Iwguage, 
Ilia siniilarlty consists m the fact that ffia 
child is aonjtantly and successively being, 
presented wi A a full variaty of iMiguage 
stimuli^ spoken utterances and thefr refer- 
ent in one oase^ and printad words and 
th^fr spoken eountei^Mts in the otiiw. 
language learner picks out ^lose spoken 
language elemants that he can hwdle at 
any particular stage, 4 and Iftewisa, the 
beginning reader picks out tiiose printed 
language sttnuli Aat he can interpret at 
any given stagti* 

T^us it seams probable Uiat In readmg 
insbuction we can make mora use of tiie 
pracdea of filling the child's envdroimient 
with a full varlaty of printed stimuU^ mak- 
ing surej however^ that diey are also inter- 
pratad for flie diddp If we do ^a^ wa em 
expect Aat many ohUdren, at laast, will 
select out what they cwi leam at any given 
stage, 

Never&eless^ I would be the last to 
suggest Ae abandonment of any effort to 

. "program" tiie task of laaming to read. 
There is a certain aflBciency to be gamed, 
and in eflFact one appeals to die attantion 
of the child on a periodic basis* ^e proper 
sfrate^, from this analysisj is to present a 
rich diet of reading materials at every 
staga^ but as a parallel tactic also to call 
the child's attantion to particular Items or 
patterns^ in a systematic wayp so as to 
facilitate his own developmental propfess 
through spiraling levels of complexity. 
Such deliberate isolation of patterns for 
Aa child to inspect and leanij one by onai 
is an important element in pro^artimmg* 
Thare ought to be an applanation for 

jfrha paradoic w© have been oODsldering 
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herei that on &a one hand the chfld 
learns his native language wiAout the 
stimuli being "programmed" in any way, 
and Aat on ihe otiier hand, efflciant t©acA= 
ing seems to enlaH at least some such 
conicloui programming on the part of the 
teacher or material-writer. Let ma propose 
a hypotiiesis to account for tiiis parado%; I 
will eall it the hypofliesis of contiguous 
contr^ Imming, It attampb to explain 
how learning of particular items occurs, 
one by one, in a situation where Acre are 
a large nimibar of Items presentedi whether 
in a structure or in a mora or lass random 
sequence. Essentially, it assMts tiiat the 
learning of an ttem is faaUitated by virtue 
of its contrast with partiaUy simtlaf items 
ifmt are conitguous in time of presentation^ 

In nativa language learning, suc^ a 
principle could be constantly at work. The 
language system being laamed is itself a 
massive sat of oppositions or .conb;asts. For 
example^ plural nouns are con^asted with 
singular nouns by the prasence of a plural 
moiphamei various tenses of verbs may be 
distinguished by tense morphemesi etc. 
Tlie dbild laaming die grammar of his 
language is likely to be presented widi 
many such conbasts and tiiese presanta- 
tions will frequendy be dosely contiguous 
in time. Within the hearing of die diUd 
someone saySj for example, "Hera is a toy. 
Do you have lots oS toysF" Or, ''Johnny is 
having hfe lunedi now, You wUl Jwve your 
lunch soon,' unconsciously contfasting 
nearly eve^ element of these sentences, 
l^a child is highly likely to notice these 
eonttaits and to apply tiiem in die future. 
Even if &a language stimuli are rtot pre- 
sented in contrasting pairSj a newly pre- 
sented stunulus can contofast with a lan- 
guage response diat has already been 
leaniedp A child who has learned to say 
toy will be likely to leam the contrasting 
plural #o^j when ha hears it used in a 
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situation Uiat Iteelf sharply conb-aste with 
the situation in which he leanied toy. 

It is when we t^ to apply this principle 
to the teaching of reading that the idea of 
sequencing and *'pro^ainming" becomes 
ineaningtul and effective. Sequencing is 
not merely a matter of presenting items 
one at a time, but rather of presenting 
them in such an order that one item will 
properly con&ast with partially similar 
items. Presenting families of words like 
hat, mat, rat, bat makes use of ihw prin- 
ciple, ^ for they are partially similar and yet 
exhibit si^lfleant conteasts tfiat have to 
be learned. Hiere seems to be a particular 
yirtue in presenting such confrastlng forms 
m briplets. Presenting just a pair does not 
adequately caU attention eidier to the eon- 
toast or to tile common elements, while 
presenting four or more instances tem- 
porarily overloads die memoiy. When a 
Wplet like hat, mat, rat has been presented 
and mastered, other examples can be 
added, *^ 

But 1 am also arguing diat in reading 
insmiction, periods of cwefully confroUed 
sequences of presentations should be Inter- 
spersed with periods in whidi tiie full 
ridmess of natural language text should be 
presented. I suspect that children can 



learn signiflcantly from latter prosenta- 
tions, just as Aey leam their native lan- 
gu^i® from natural language utterances 
that are not presented in some order eon- 
tiived to teach. Not only do such periods 
'° the interest and variety of the In- 
stojction, but diey also have a signlfloant 
function in tiie learning process, namely, 
they offer material in which the learner 
can test and extend the generalteations he 
has acquired during carefully controlled 
sequonces, and also Aey provide new 
stimuli that will afford contrasts with what 
has already been learned. 

In diis way, a proper balance between 
careful sequencing or programming and 
the provision of rich natural language text 
presentations can, I believe, produce more 
rapid progress than the use of either alone, 
mat I have fried to show Is tfiat while we 
must recopilze tiie Importance of and 
accept die responsibility for consciously 
planning and sequencing the presentations 
we make in teaching; diere are certain 
features of native language learning tiiat 
can be built Into our procedures. Many 
teachers do this mstinotively, of course- If 
there are any among them who have been 
reluctant to follow their instincts, I hope 
they will no longer be hesitant. 

fOcTOBEn 1960] 
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The Simplistic Standard Word- 
Pereeption Theory of Reading* 



Which Is the Unit, 

the Word or the SentBtWBp 

The simplistic word-pereeption theory of 
reading is so widely accepted that it has 
become a standard^ it is a *'given" under- 
lying almost all professional work in read- 
ings daseriptions of the reading process^ 
research projects, programs and methods 
of instruction/ Buswell makes a typical as- 
sertion of the word-perception theory of 
both language and readlngt Unrt in 

reading material is the same as tfta unii 
in speech, namely the word \ . ( em- 
phasis added ),i In psycholinguistic termSj 
this propojition is so naive as to be in- 
admissible today in a professional d^^cus= 
sion of languaga and reading. 

A far different theory is closer to reality: 
A language must be understood In its en- 
tirety— including its built-in redundancies^ 
as a system of conimunioation embodymg 
various kinds of units at several structural 
levelsj no language can be understood as 
a glossary, In primary and basic termSi 
reading is a ianguage-related process/ In 
seeking meaning, thb successful reader does 
not often read loofds as units; he reads 
words ordered by the language system 

Carl A, Lefevre k a profesgor of EngUih aduoation 
at Temple University. Tha paper was presented - 
originftlly at a meeting of the College ' Reading 
Assoelatinn, 



•And a Piyshollnguiitie Alternativa 

iGuy T, Buiwall, /'ITie Prooess of Reading " rfca 

Reading TMcft^, 13 (Decembar, 1959) 108414, 



into sentencBs as units. His santenca per- 
ception is greatly fadlitated by his aware- 
ness of redundant language signals, of 
which only a mininium need be sharply 
.. perceived for general comprehension of the 
total meaning-bearing unit. Thg sentBnce 
is tlw baste m€anmg''bearing imit in read- 
ing, not the ioord, A reading theory that 
does riot reflect this fundamental fact will 
be skewed out all resemblance to reality; 
a simpllitlc theory of language and read- 
ing can have destructive consequences in 
the classroom, 

Spache provides perhaps the ultimate 
statement of the simplistic word-perception 
theory of readingr . , in its simplest 
forms reading may be considered a series of 
word perceptions."^ This baiie theory is 
often enlarged as follows to provide a 
model Of a description of reading as a 
"unitary" process, (a) Word perception is 
the basic operation in readings aided by 
phonetic and structural word analysis and 
a yocabulary of sight words, (b) Per- 
ception of each word must be accpmpanied 
by recognition of its meanings aided by 
context clues* (c) Each wprd-perception- 
meaning must be held in abeyance while 
a sequence of wofd-perception'meanings 
in a s^eam of related words and mean- 
ings accumulatas. (d ) Accumulated word- 
perception-meanings fuse together into 

^Genrga Spaahij Reading in tha Elementary Sahovl 
( Bo§trinr Allyn & Baeon, Ino., 19fl4), p, 12. 
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comprehension of the total meaning nf u ^ 
stream, of words, p^.^"^^ structure of 

^tire boo^. Optional elbljishi^'S ^'f ^""^^^ ^ ^ 

th^ stripped model include comprehension ^ rf^ Jf ^fjystematlc redundancy; 
and reaction to words and their meanings he .o f °f "^^dern Information abou 
assimilation of theae meanings into the^ Sto^- "^"^ °^ ^"S'«^, structural 
^riance of tha reader, oriticL and ev.^ "no^ " ^'f . 
ahm of material read, and so on. The Frem>ir I '"'^^ students to read 

jading process may be further obscured ^^"^f ^rdu e«ept in re^ 

by deolarations in support of the ultimate of tL ? and structure 

goas of reading, which are the principal tJ^ ^'^^l language. The problem is 
goals of education itself.3 - cipai frankly confronted! How do you read 

_ What is wrong with this description of y^mt^- " 
tfie reading process? It has many slmnli. T S fading instruction in English. The 
tic faults, it ignores, for axampl^f ^£ ^^^^"^ ^^^^ 
and error procedure associated with H^w P^>' ^8""^^. It is simplis. 

«-e«,v. „.„ .. ^ -''^ re tically reduced to "How do you readP 

Period *«=rtur 



^essive eye sweeps m reading. But most 
fundamentally. It fails to deal with readinff 
English as a language related process. Ite 
simplist^ theory of language is simply 
false^false above all to the English Ian- 
page. The word is not "the unit" of En= 
ghsh speech or print; the English lan- 
guage is not a dictionary but a communi 
cation isvsffim (ny , . 



Period. 

Everyone Has a Theory of LangiiagB 
^ Eveiyone who talks has a theory of 
language^a grammar=.whether he is con- 
so^m of it or not; his grammar is a set of 

catton system for organizing words into ^ou a^'^^^^"' has become unoon- 

sentences, and sentences into larger Ian- ^^ "^ ^^ automatically. If he did 

guage constructs in which senter^es em- ^^t^^ ^ ^"Id not be 

ploy cross=reference signals. Tliis simplistio knrL ^^'^f^mevm If he"don't 

description omits akiost eyerythlnf^ ^^.^^^ or 

room. Eveiy teacher wields a sb-one in- 



ehronologic.nl order; 

^'"^^'^^W Pupils Fail fa Read 

conipilad and edited by H^^^^'"''' 
George Spaehe, op, cfj. 

Chiolen^ Thf fr ■ ^onfeTence on Read. 
m^p^Mlm ^'''''^''''y Chteago Pres., 



fluenee over tiie languap developmelt of 
chiWren,^not just teadiers of reading, En= 
glish, and the language arts. Our children 
deserve teadiers who have a language 
theo^ superior to tfiat of fte man to le 

. the man in the sfreet it is perfectly 
^ous that English is made up 
Wh« does a person use when he talks? 
^rds^ worfs, woitis, of course. Besides, 
tiiis^ s^et theoo^ oManguage, such as 
IS, h^ been shaped by standard sd^^ 
stt^ohon m phonies, ^llin^ word anaiysis 
and perception, and a simplistio so-oaUed 



gmmmar. "Words in prto,.. „e always neat- 

are made up. of letters, and that Ian 
guage is made up of words. Language Ind 
pnn are thus merged to a meLhysical 
p.ck en,ent. Unfortunately, this sLSSc 

the word-perception theory of reading 

The way the child U taught to ner 
eeive printed English ,yill fteongly '^fn: 
fluence the way he aotuatty perJZ. 
If he « taught to sound and perceive .in 
gle letters, taught to sound a^nd pZele 
smgle words, he n,ay do just that a,^d 
never do anything „,ore. In 'short, he may 
b^me a reading cripple, caltag siS 
words or calling groups of words witff a 
-ntence mtonation on each word or grdup 

sJll' ' ™'' »*™ation lat a 
speaker must utter an isolated single word 
with both^the heavy stress and the iad^fan 

(the only exception Is using a single word 
as a question, with a fade^-rise iice Sr 
mmal). Word-calllng, or word-group 

S w^M 8'™g^^»'«nce infonatton to 
rid H Z' ^""P' P'aolice breaks 
^'^f "°™'' ^"g"* 'ientence 
» onal»„. rhythm most partolarly If a 

d.dd begms his reading experience by call! 

t r ^ completely un-Enslbh 

rhyftm that will seriously „^de™f^^hfe 

and comprehension, 

.JlT" _fP"tenee has shown that many 
children do not progress far enough beymd 

q.eIlmg andTeading words-beyotd soZd 
mg_them aloud In un-English ways-to 
"ad sentences, paragraphs, and longerian! 
guage constructs with oOmprehensiol, Such 
To T *™1°P "Sentence sense " 

the nt"' -'^. "'^ """^ aware 

ot the nature and structure of sentences to 
begm With, including sentence intonation 
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It is not enough to depend on their in 

tumon to make this 4 by thems 
nor to depend on the teachers intuition 
alone to help them make it 

vo^?,'' > "'^ i"" >'°" « If 
you can t read a word? That sounds like 
a sensible question. Lefs try to answer it! 

Prior Condition: Reading-Like E^,ericnaes 

The child must first be ready to read and 
motivated to find out how it's done He 
mu» know what a book is and what i "n 
He st 7n ""^'""""^ " book talks. 
He houid have en/oyed listening to chil- 
drens poems and stories read floud for 

has held books in his hands, following the 
graphic counterparts of sentences with his 
eyes while hearing their oral sound wfft 
his ears^wonderfull Some work with ex 
. penenoe charts, using real sentences from 
his own speech and that of his classmates, 
■s highly^recommendedi but he should not 
have suffered the trauma of seeing and 
hearing h,B good natural sentencef mis- 
^nslated mto the fractured English of 
fe^sal readers whether "linguistic'-or not 
The chid should also be"familiar with 
Wol '^""S" P'^ytog with alphabet 
Wock^^and other alphabet games and toysi 

TV and from ^readmg" the names of break- 

Ssi:!?!! ■ ^'l'^'"*^' and traiBc 

s gns, billboards, bus and trolley identiflea- 
hons, and the like. / "MitiTCa 

In other words, the beginning reader 
oughr nof to be a teWa 4a.. he should 
have had a "oh variety of readingJike ex- 
pe«ences to prepare him for the task of 
makmg a book talk to and for him: He 
should be ready for the concept that words 

and that a sentence is easily perceived 
because it begins with a capital 7e«er 
and usually ends with a period, A remedial ! 
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reader at any age or grade level needs 
this same experiential preparation. If he 
cannot read sentences aloud, with the 
sound of good English intonation-^rhythm, 
rate, pitch, and voice terminals— he prob- 
ably does not have either sentence sense 
or comprehension/ He should be taught to 
read the patterns and tunes of EngUsh 
sentences from the printed page, a pri- 
mary and basic requirement of compre- 
hension. 

Sentence Order, Word Order, Rhythm 

In addition to beginning with a capital 
letter and ending with a period, a printed 
sentence uses many other signals to clue 
the reader in on Itf meaning. Probably 
the most important signal is word order, 
and the order of main sentence parts. 
Normal Engh'sh sentence order is subject- 
predicate, with the words in the following 
order. 

A bird is ringing. 
But note the structural features of this 
sentence that will occur over and over 
again in reading materials I 

A 



IS 



nng. 



'Hiis sentence begins with the noun mark- 
er (determiner or article) A; it is crueial 
in beginning reading not to confuse tfiis 
sfructure word with die letter a or A, and 
also never to present It alone as a sight 
word, but always with a noun. The diUd 
should be taught to say it quickly, with 
a light stress, while giving a main stress 

to tha noun tiiat follows iti H bird. Tliii 
sentenDe also uses a ve^ cramnon verb 
group fOT present action, the & form of 
be marking the present ' participle of a 
verb; a fOTmula for this might ba te VWng, 

llie diUd beginning to rea^ 
need the termmology and apparatus dis* 
played in the foregoing paragraph, at least 
not at the vai^ flrst; steUDtural gen^ 

ERIC 



nations should be approached inductively, 
by examples. But attention should be called 
to the follovving structural features i the 
order of A bird and is singing; the word 

combinations and stress patterns of A bkd 

(above) and of is s^'ngmg, (where the, 
main stress is on sing-, and is receives a 
light stress)^ and the verb group pattern, 
mg* Attention should also be called 



ts 



to the rhythm of the whole sentence, with 
two main stresses on bird and sing-, and 
two light stresses on A and is, followed by 
a falling or dropping of the voice at the 
period. Usually the light stress on the -ing 
verb inflection will occur naturally, and 
can be passed by without comment* 

A bird is singing 

All this can be done very quickly by 
the oral example of the teacher, which the 
children can easily imitate. They can then 
volunteer other nouns and verbs to fill 
the same positions as fcird and sing-. Using 
experience chart methods already familiar 
to the class, the teacher can write the chil- 
dren s examples on the board, 

is singing, ^ 
is running, % 
is dancing. ^ 



is talking^ ^- 
is reading, 



A boy 
A boy 

A man 
A teacher 
: SO on* 

By similar steps and methods, other noun 
markers, smh as ihe/my^ one may be ln= 
froduced; the plural verb marker are; and 
then the tense markers and were^ 

along with plural noun inflection, -s. For 
example, 

Two girls are dancing, 
Two are -<«g 

The children can thm give their examples 
of this santance pattern orally, and the 
teacher can write them on the board as 
befori* 
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These extremely simple examples are guage begim with the sentence, and thw 
offered as primary and basic illustrations is the unit of knguage everywhere "« In 
of the whole range of English structural reviewing eye-flxations and visual percen-- 
patterns and elements that might be pre- tion in reading/ he cites research shDwlng 
sented as one strand oi a multiple-sfrand that "words of sentences are read at a 
reading program. The techniques and distance from the fixation point at which 
methods suggested can be adapted by letters are no longer recognizable . . Even 
teachers at any level of primary and ele- very familiar short sentences were some- 
mentary reading instruction, and adapted times recognized as wholes under con- 
to remedial reading where verneeded. ditions which prevented recognition of 
The Printed English Sentence as a Unitary tlieir oomtltuent words."^ Again he notes 
Meaning-Bearing Pattern 'when sentences or phrases were ex- 
As long ago as 1908, Edmund Huey ap- *^^y "^^'^ grasped as wholes 
proachlng reading and language from " scarcely any of the words or letters 

perimental psychology, developed a fesci- "T*? 

nating but now long=neglected '"unitary" *at we have a psychological need 

view of reading sentences, and made astute *° umtiEe our impressions "so that we 

observations about inner speech and in- "® conscious of them in groups or wholes 

tonatton in silent reading.^ Huey's psycho- having a unitary meaning."'* 

logical explanation neatly complements my ^ ^"^"^ experiences with familiar things- 

psycholinguistic theoiy of the printed En- "^^^^ ^ P™*^^ sentences, for example- 

glish sentence as "a unitaiy meaning-bearine accustom us to seeing them as wholes, 

pattern."'^ On the basis of his own re? analyzing them into tlielr eon^ 

search and that of many others. Huey un- J -'"^^^ or even perceiving all the 

derstood very well that reading does not details. We habitually supply anticipated 

consist of perceptions of sequences of let- ^® *° the general shape perceived, or 

ters nor of series of words, Alftough he assimilate minimal clues into an appercep- 

did not have access to modern linguistic tionj>f*e whole. 

descriptions of EngHsh, he had excellent u way of perceiving is subject to 
intuitions as a native speaker and had ' ™ ^'^^ ^ reading, the intent 
studied the work of other psychologists on . ^^^'^ meaning causes the alert reader 
languagej many of his observations on both reread and correct his arors. My theory 
language and reading were quite penetoat- '©ading as a language related proems 
ing. It Is hard to reconcile the excellent whidi the printed sentence is regarded 
quality of much of his work with the ap- as the basic unitary meaning-bearing pat^ 
parent fact of its being totally nefflected ""^ a simple-minded or common- 
today. • sense notlonj it would be an easy but 
Worlds removed from today s proponents ""^e ewor to confuse my proposals with 
of the simplistic word-percepilon dieory of f^™^^'^ nineteenth^centuiy pamphlet, 
language and reading, Huey w^itesV "Lan- ^® Sentence Method of Teaching Read- 

*Edmund B, Hmy, The Psycholoay and Pedagogic — __™ 

0/ fleefci/rig (Ncvv York: MnomllTiin.^l^ "Huey, oij. el*., p. 123 

Cambridge, Mnss.i The M.I.T, Press, 1908). "/^W., pp. 82.63. 

'^Carl A, LBhvm, LingtMics md the Teaching o 

fleorf^ng. New York r MoGraw-Hill Bonk Company, »lbid„ p. QQ, 

1964, pp. xl, xix. j£X, and po5s/m, chapter 4. 

er|c 
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tag whieh reeonimends an experienoe 
chart presentalion of sentences wi&out 
sfructural analysis of any Idni 

What I am proposing is a piydiolin^ 
guiitle theoty Oilt refleqti 4e wmplax in- 
terlay of speaeh and print, and amphasizei 
the major but |enerally unrie^Qized roIa 
of intomBon and inner ipewh in silent 
feadinj Ms theory holds ffiit Iwgej overv 
riding intOnition patterai dalineata rte 
unitary meanin|^bearing syntactieil patv 
teiiis in En^iih speaeh. to effldent silent 
raadini fraees of intonation pattami we 
picked up s^wftly from printed EE|liih; 
these iliail trac^ are what make i puige 



jound right" or not "sound right' to a 
perceptive silent reader, 

Wittiin these Iirge pittems-pisdicsl 
mi Mo^^M iMi^ mhi k at 
liber^ to pidc up all le addltiwial sig- 
nals hi needs in ord^ to get the mming 
from tiie pitated page; he is eqimlly it 
' liberty to ipiore any redundant sipds-- 
pammatic^, synlactiealj teiml-that he 
does not need. But whativar Us pu^e 
imd ^iatevir the qualify fta mtmg, 
the lueeessfd r^der deali efectively wii 
fca actual language prasanted to hta m 
print ;^d dials wiffi^^^^ tf luB 
da^t taowin| of h^ lan|uaga^ 4e lui^ 
linguil frunk rwiad in his eartot m 
iciousnm [March 1968] 
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Linguistic and < 
Teaohin^ R^eadi 



The 

failing in our schools. Mis inability t 
is a major- ctiallenge to conten-i;£>oz-ar- 
csLtojrs t>ooaiase of its x-elationshij^ 
citiilcJ's self-esteem anc3 In is ultimate 
efFeoti veness . 

I^ailure to ac<3[uiire fnnctionallj^ ad< 
r-ea<:3ing slcills not only eon tr-it>ij.tes to i 
tion fronn tl:ie scliool as a social . insti 
C and tlieref ore encourages c3i-0£>^ing: 
t>ut it goes on to insure failure in 
stream jot* success, TTl-iere is certaj 
JC^Ia tionslnip betrween reading succe 
failure on tine one band, and recejpti^ 
or- alienation from tbe society in 
tb ose reading slcills are bigbly 
< Labov and Robins, ) - It is £ 

ia^possible to underestimate tbe cbc 
reactions w^bicb can be touobed off by 
and continued educational failure >^b. 
many disadvantaged N"egro obildre: 
j>erience in even tbe most w^H-intent 
scbool sysf:ems. Because tbe educa 
system bas been ineffective in coj>ing 
teacbing inner city cbildren to read 
system treats tbe reading failure ( 
of ^3rsLc3.±rx^, ranking, etc. ) as if tbe fi 
were due to intellectual deficits of tbe 
ratber tban to xnetbodological inadeqxj 
in tbe teacbing jprocedures, Tbus. tbe 
tern is unable "to teacb tbe cbild to x-eac3 
very cjuiclcly teacbes bim to regard bii 



Joan. C Saratz is codireotor of tlie £Idlucat:ion . 
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as intellectually inadequate, and therefore 
of lo^v self worth and low social value. 

Despite the enormous expenditure of 
energy in remedial reading programs, chil- 
dren in the ghetto are still not learning to 
read ( National Advisory Council on Edu- 
cation of the Disadvantaged, 1966 ). Al- 
though the diflSculties of teaching reading 
to a portion of the population is a unique 
problem for the Ujiited States, the problem 
itself is not unique. The parallels are quite 
clear between the difficulty we are ex^ 
periencing in teaching reading to the dis- 
advantaged Negro child and those of emer- 
gent countries which are attempting to 
make a multi-cultured population literate 
in a single national tongue. 

In his recent report on the Washington, 
D^C., school systGxn^ Passow ( 1967 ) indi- 
cated that the central question that must 
be answered is; "What are the educational- 
ly relevant differences which the District's 
pupils bring into the classroom arid what 
kinds of . varied educational experiences 
must be provided by the schools to ac- 
commodate these differences?" One major 
educationally relevant difference for Wash- 
ington, E>*C, as for ghettos across the 
nation, is that of language, Xhe Negro 
ghetto child is speaking a significantly dif- 
ferent language from that of his middle 
cl ass teachers. !Most of his middle class 
teachers have wrongly viewed his language 
as pathological, disordered, /lazy speech/' 
/This failure to recognize the interference 
from the child's different linguistic systGm^ 
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and consequent negative teacher attitudes 
towards the child and his language, leads 
directly to reading difficulties and subie^ 
quant school failure. 

The differencai between Negro non- 
standard and standard English have been 
described in some detail by Stewart ( 1965, 
1967/1968), Labov {1967), Bailey (1985) 
and others (Dillard, 1967, Baratz and Po^ 



vich, 1967). Some of these differences were 
concerned primariiy with distributions and 
patterning and others focused in greater 
detail upon syntactic differences between 
the Negro non-standard system and stan- 
dard English. It is ^ssible to compile a list 
of some of the differences between the two 
systems such as the fDllowing: 



VARIABLE 

Linking verb 
Possessive marker 
Plural marker 
Subject expres.sion 
Verb [urm 
Pait marker 
Verb agreement 

Future fonn 
"If" eonstruotion 
Negation 

Indeflnita article 
Pronoun fonn 

Preposition 

Be 
Do 



STANDARD ENGLISH 

li^ going* 

John's cousin. 

1 have five can^^ 

JohnJives in 'New York, 

I drank ibm milk. 

Yesterday he svalkcfrf home* 

Ha runs home. 

She has a bicyele, 

I will go home, 

I asked if he did ii\ 

I don't have any. 

He didn't go. 

I want art apple. 

We have to do it, 

His book 

He is over at his friend s house. 
He teachas at Francis PooL 
Statamenti He is here all the tinw. 
Contradiction? No he 1sn% 



NEGRO NON-STANDARD 

He^goln*, 

jQhn=cousin. 

I got flve eent__, 

John he live in New York. 

I dTunk the milk. 

yesterday he walk^ome. 

He run=Jiom6, 

She have a bicycle, 

I'ma go home. 

I aks did hm do it, 

I don't got none. 

Ha ain't go. 

I want a appief 

Us got to do it, 

He Dook 

He over to his friend house. 
Ha taaehJVahofi Pooh 
Statements He be hera. 
Contradiction J No he don'L 



But what of these differences? All the lin- 
guists studying Negro non-standard English 
agree that these differences are iystema- 
tizad structured rules within the vemaculari 
they agree that these diffarences can inter- 
fere with the laaming of standard Eriglish 
but they do not always agree as to the 
precise nature of these different rules. This 
leads to varied disagreementa as to why a 
particular feature exists (La. phonejiie de- 
letion versus ereollzation ) but it does not 
dispute the fact that the linguistic feature 
Is present. No one would disagree that 
standard English has a grammaticsl sta^uc- 
ture and uniquenasa and niany ^ dascrip- 
tions of that structure have been written. 
Yet It is probably true that no two lln- 



guists would agree in all details on how to 
write that grammar. This equally explains 
the current controversy of the linguists as 
to how one writes the grammar of the 
vernacular. Controversy as to the exact 
nature of the vernacular does not negate 
the fact that the vernaoular is there. 

This language di^er^nMj not deficiency, 
muit be considered in the educational 
process of the Negro ghetto child. In 1953, 
the UNESCO report regarding the role of 
language in education stated tiiati "It is 
axiomatic that the bast medluna for teach- 
ing a child is his mother tongue. Psycho^ 
logieally, it 1$ the system of meaningful 
signs that in his mind works automatically 
for expression and understanding. Socio= 
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^c^" J! K "'eant of identification coding the graphic representation of a lan^ 

among the^ members of the community to guage which he already speaks The dis- 

wh>ch he belongs. Educationally he Imms advantaged Negro musf not only decode 

^«Sd^"^' " ^" '"^^ he must also't^^nsl^: 

Siri Iq^l^ r^^^ , • them into his ownlanguaga. This presents 

Since 1953 studies employing the recon> an almost insurmountable obstacle .ince 

mendations of the UNESCO report have the words often do not go together 'in 

dearly .Hustrated the importance of con^ pattern that is familiar ^r 

^denng tlie vernacular in teaching reading him. Ha Is baffled by this confrontatit with 

n he national language (Modiano, 1965). (1) a new languaie with its new syntax ■ 

It IS dear that structural knowledge of (2) a necessity to learn the meaniL 

non-standard vernacular and the ways it graphic symbols, and, (3) a vague or^no 

^'s^1''rt'"^"«^ ^P^t vague,^epending the ^I^rd ^ 

read standard English ,s indispensable to linguistic sophistication of the teacher 

ff% T "^^^ '"^'^ "^^'^ -">«thing terribly wrong 

( 1965 ) and Bailey along with Stewart have with his language, ^ " 



all Indicated the existence of interference 
from the dialect on ability to read. Labov 
(1967) has also stressed that the "ignor- 
ance of standard English rules on the part 
of the speakers of standard English" and 
the "ignorance of non-standard English 
rules on the part of teachers and text 
writers" may well be the cause for the 
reading failures that occur in the schools 
In addition, Wiener and Cromer (1967) 
in their article on reading and reading 
difflculty discussed the need to determine 
the relationship between language diflFer- 
ences and reading problems because a fail- 
ure to be explicit about the relationship 



Although both the middle class child and 
the disadvantaged Negro child are first 
faced with the task of relating their speech 
to a graphic representation that is arbitraiy 
and without a direct one-to-one correspon- 
dence to their speech ( i.e., the "silent e" in 
love, the "silent k" in knife, the "k" as 
represented in cut and Arte, and the V as 
represented in Sue and cement, etc.), the 
cards are stacked against the inner city 
Negro child because his particular phoneme 
patteming is not considered in the curricu- 
lum at this early phase so that when he 
reads Hep for 'Tielp," men' for "mend" 
boil for "ball," the teacher presumes that 




u i 1. , ^^^^ t^aii, 1.1113 teacnar presumes thai 

be^een reading and previously acquired he cannot read the word. Hap and /ilte 
auditory language often leads to ambigui^ men and nwnd, and boU andbSl are homo- 
ties_as to whether a particular difflculty is a nyms in the inner city child's vernacular 

reading problem, language problem, or Similarly during the initial stages of leam= 

TfU^j- J . J »T , ^"S to read, the disadvantaged child Is 

r J Negro child, ^ confused and presumed ignoint and un' 

Gul^ w'"; ^'""f !? ^'"" ^" the rhyming concept in reading ha 

Guinea has to contend with the Inter- responds that Jwn' (hand) rhymes with 

fer«i^ from his vernacular in learning to moS/ When told he i wrong^c^S 

d^r^^ f confused, for he is right, ^n' and man 

differ from that of the middle class "main- do in fact rhyme in his speech In in 

cKs'l^'v^ ^^"^ the middle st^ctlng these'children it l%Ss^ Z 

to L?'^ starts the process of leaniing the teacher to separate the concepts to be 

to read, his ,s primarily a problem of de- learned from the details of standard En- 
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glish. Until we do this, Negro children wUl 
continue to be confusad and will continue 
to have great difflculty in learning to read 
standard English. 

Despite the obvious mismatching of the 
""teachers and text writers'' phoneme sys- 
teni and that of the inner city child, the 
difficulties of the disadvantaged Negro 
child cannot be simplified solely to the 
pronunciation and phoneme diflPerences 
that exist in the two systems. There is an 
even more serious problem facing the inner 
city child which concerns his unfamiliarlty 
with the syntax of the classroom tests. Al- 
though the middle Income child also must 
read texts that are at times stilted In terms 
of his own usage, there Is no question that 
the language of the texts Is potentially com- 
parable to his system. That is to say, aU 
though he does not speak in the style, of his 
reading text, he has the rules within his 
grammar to account for the occurrence of 
the textbook sentences. However, the text- 
book styl& is more deviant to the ghetto 
child than it is to his middle class standard 
speaking agemate barause much of the 
reading text Is not a part of his potential 
syntactic system. 

Because of the mismatch between the 
child^s system and that of the standard 
English textbook, because of the psycholdg- 
leal consequences of denying the existence 
and legitimacy of the chlld*s linguistic sys- 
tem, and because of the success of vernacu- 
lar teaching ai ound the world, it appears 
imperative that we teach die inner city 
Negro child to read using his language as 
the basis for initial readers. In other words, 
first teach the child to read, and then teach 
him to read in standard Eriglish, Such a 
reading program would not only require 
accurate vernacular texts for the dialect 
speaker but also necessitate the creation of 
a series of ■'transition readers" that would 
move the ohild, once he had mastered read- 
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ing in the vernacular, from vernacular texts 
to standard English texts. Ot course, suc- 
cess of such a reading program would be 
dependent upon the child*s ultimate ability 
to read standard English, 

The advantages of such a program are 
threefold. First, success in teaching the 
ghetto child to read. Second, the powerful 
ego^supports of giving credence to the 
childs language system and therefore to 
himselfj and giving him the opportunity to 
experience success in schooL And third, 
with the use of transitional readers^ the 
child has the opportunity of being taught 
standard English (which cannot occur by 
"linguiitle swamping" since his school 
mates are all vernacular speakers) so that 
he can learn where his language system 
and that of standard English are similar 
and where they are different Such an op- 
portunity may well lead to generalized 
learning and the ability to use standard En- 
glish more proflciently in other school work. 
The continued failure of programs of 
reading to ghetto children that offer more 
of the same, i,e. more phonies/ more word 
drills, etc* have indicated the need for a 
new orientation towards teaching inner 
city children to read. Any such program 
must take into account what is unique 
about the ghetto child that is impairing 
his ability to learn within the present sys- 
tem. This paper has cuggested that one of 
the essential differences to be dealt with in 
teaching inner city Negro children is that 
of language. The overwhelming evidence 
of the role that language interference can 
play in reading failure indicates that per- 
haps one of the most effective ways to deal 
with the literacy problems of Negro ghetto 
youth is to teach them using vernacular 
texts that systematically move from the 
syntactic structures of the ghetto communi- 
ty to Aose of the standard English speak- 
ing community. [February igea] 
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History of Phonics 



The teachers' room slowly becomes satu- 
rated with cigarette smoke. The instant 
coffee tastes bitter and less enjoyable. In- 
varisbly^ the topic of conversation turns 
to reading. Miss Smithy possessing thirty 
years of teadiing experience, expounds her 
view ttiat the staff has heard before many 
timesi "I can remember when no one 
dared to teach phonics; now it has come 
back. It just goes to show that if you teach 
long enough the old ways return/' Miss 
Young, a student teadier from Nearby Col- 
lega, listens intently hoping to learn frwn 
die more experienced teacher, She knows 
what Miss Smith is sajdng is true; that 
phonic, onoe in disrepute in some educa- 
tion circles, is now considered to be an 
important aspect of the reading program. 
However^ she also Imows that what she 
sees in Miss Smith s room is different from 
what she learned about phonic instruction 
back at Nearby College, 

History could help Miss Young in her 
confusion; it does show diat phonics has a 
way of disappearing and returning to read- 
mg programs, However, history also shows 
that phonic instractionj although included 
today, is very diflFerent from what it used 
to be in the mamory of Miss Smitii, Al- 
tiiough over-simpMed, flife historical 
resumi will show the tendency of reading 
programis to reject phonlM oiJy to return 
phonics in some other form Bit a later date. 

The literature eonceming phonics is ex- 
tensive, Heilman (1961, pp. 213-14) 
writes 'Thonite is the most written-about 

Robert Emani a profes^nr of ediie$i^^^^ ntTlie 
Ohio State Uiiiversity, 



topic in tha area of teaching reading and, 
possibly, the least understood/' Detailed 
accounts of the literature concerning 
phonics and related areas are found in a 
number of references (Cordts, 1965^ N. B. 
Smith, 1965). 

Early Approaches 

In the earliest days children probably 
first learned to read by having someone 
read to them over and over again untH 
they wish^ to try to read for themselves. 
Hian the adult told the child the words 
he could not recognise* Of course^ such an 
approach gave die child no mediod by 
which he could figure out words for him- 
self. 

The first attenipt to teach independence 
in reading was probably an alphabet- 
spellin| approach which may go back to 
the time the Greeks and Romans^ or be- 
fore. The well known New England Primer 
of 1690 in diis counby used it In this ap 
proach children first were taught the names 
of the letters of the alphabet Then, as each 
new word was presented^ they were taught 
to spell it, Of course, the sounds of 5ie 
letter names bore little resemblance to the 
sounds tihe letter names repr^ented in tiie 
word content Nevertheless, j^ople, es- 
pecially some advo^ting eomputaized 
sfructioi^ are supporting this centmy-old 
approadi today. 

As far back as 1534, Ickdsamer advo- 
cated tiie teaching of sounds rather than 
letters. In 1570 John Hart illustrated Ickel- 
samers CTiticIsm by pointing out that the 
spelling of t-h-r resuM fa the diild saymg 
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te-aohe-er or teacher. The versatile genius 
Benjamin Franklin revised Ickelsamer's and 
Hwts concepts in teaching letter sounds 
and in 1788 published a device for teach- 
mg the sounds of the letters of the alphabet 
m Sc}ieme for a New Alphabet and Re 
formed Mode of SpeUing. However, it was 
not until the time of the American Revolu- 
tion that a letter-sound approach was put 
mto practice and then not for the reasons 
previously propcteed. 

Near the end of the eighteenth oenttiry 
Noah Webster developed a scheme of 
phonics, not as a means for teaching read- 
ing, but to establish a standardized "Amer- 
ican speech which would reflet the new 
nation's concern for communication in a 
democracy. In the preface the American 
SpelUng Book (Wehstei, 1798 p 1) pop 
ulariy loiown as "The Blue^Baok Spelkr" 
Webster stated his purpose for his phonic 



sa 

Pestaliozzi, who advocated teaching read- 
ing by presenting an object or a picture 
together with a word, educators beffan 
seriously to question the merits of the 
phomo methods they were using. In 1658 
Cemenius had already authored his book. 
Orbis Senmalium Pictur (The World of 
Sense Objects Pictured), in which he had 
advocated teaching the meanings of words 
rather than their sounds. Samuel Worcester 
the American author of Primer of the En- 
glish Language, m 1828 reiterated Ce= 
manlus' words when he wrote, 

\ "ij"?^' perhaps, important that a child 
should know the letters before he begins to 
read. He may first learn to rmd words by 
seeing tliim, hearing them pronouneed, and 
having their meanings illustrated, and after- 
wards, he may learn to analyze them or 
name the letters of which they are com- 
posed (N. B. Smith, 196S, p, 86) 



To disfuse a unlfoTmity and purity of lan- 
guage in Amerioa=to destroy the provincial 
prejudices that Drfginate in Rifling differ- 
ences _ of dialect, and produce rJiprooal 
ridicule-.to promote Uie interest of htera= 
ture and hamony of United States=is 
the_ most ardent wish of the Author- and it 
IS his^highest ambition to deserve the ap- 
probation and engouragement of his coui 

Thus the original reason for the wide 
adoption of a phonic method of teachmg 
faadmg was not to teach reading per J 
b^J^er to develop a uniform l^rf^n 

Reaction a^aimt Phonios 

ThB predwninance of phonic instmetion 
m 4men^ went newly und^allenged for 
forty yea^ until die 1840-s when AnLi^ns 

m^Prussia and Switzerland and liked what 
^ey .aw.naere. through the influence of 
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A pioneering study by Cattel In 1885 
supported the new ideas for teaching whole 
words. He showed that in a given -J^lf 
^ly a few unrelat^ letter sounds 
oould be receded, but m the same 
amount of time It was pwsible to recognize 
™ds containing up to four times as many 
letters. Of thjs period SmiA states. ''This 
was the^ only period m American hist^y 
m which the so-called word meAod was 
aver advocated by editors and authors as 
a general method of teaching reading" 
(Smith, 1963, p. 191). " ^«aing 

^^acmn agatmt Word Method 

The wOTd method waa to vogue fOT ap= 
proximately f^ty.flye years until about 
iWO, when phonic was brought bade wldi 
a^rfti^ em^asis, as it wiM again v^^as 
ftought to have merit Howevtt^, |e phon- 
i^mst^ction infrodueod at aUs tima was 

abandoned a haff centuty bef^e. \;i^ie 
the earlier phonio meaiod had drilled fte 
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child on sounds of individual letters, the 
phonic metibod of this era shifted to an 
emphasis on groups of letters, often wJled 
word families. Reading was again reduced 
to a number of mechanical drills, each 
which focused attention on a unit smaller 
than a word, such as til, am, ick, ate^ old, 
ach Children were drilled on more than a 
hundred phonetic elements before whole 
words or real sentences were introduce. 
The context, when infroducedp was sub- 
servient to the phonic elements, e.g., Kate 
ate a date. 

Reactton against Phonics; 
Word MBthod RBintrodumd 

The extreme emphasis on phonics at the 
turn of the century brought about, once 
more, a reaction against phonics during the 
1920 s. Unfortunately, there was no climate 
for reform— only expulsion. The new stress 
on reading silently and the increased 
voluma of sclentlfle researdi gave impetus 
to tfie reaction. As reported by Gray ( 1941, 
p, 918), Hamilton and Judd concluded that 
die general diaracteristics of a word were 
the most used clues, but when a word was 
sfrange or different, distinction within the 
word became necessary. 

In 1911 in England, Gill (1911^1912) re^ 
ported a study testing a sentence method 
against a phonics medic^ for reading speed; 
He found the sentence method superior, 
OdiCT studies cast doubt on the value of 
intensive phonic mstructlon (Gates, 1927; 
Sexton, Herron, 1928). Garrison and Heard 
(1931) found Aat while insbuction in 
phomes was helpfid in t^^^^ 
pronunciation of words, pupils who had not 
had phonic training were superior in cmn= 
prehension and in smoothness of reading. 
Smith summartres this whan she states, 
**Wlth the new emphasis on meanings and 
ievere criticism of die method of teaching 
phonics, tfia whole area of phonics teadbing 
felUnto disrepute, . . * Phonics was practfcaU 
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ly abandoned throughout the country" 
(N, B, Smiai, 1903, p. 193). 

Fhonics Remtroduced 

Gradually, with dissatisfaction with the 
word method, more sophisticated research 
studies, and the advent of new approaches, 
phonics made a "comeback once again in 
the 1930s. A strict adherence to the word 
method was found to be unrealistic in that 
it was found to be difficult to learn all 
words by sight. Total application of the 
word method did not diminish the frouble 
children experienced learning to read. 
Phonics was re-exaniined because it was 
thought that the dlffleuity children in 
former years had had in learning to read 
might not have been the fault of phonics 
after all (Smith, 1963, p. 193). 

A number of studies supported the teach- 
ing of phonics. Winch {1925) in England 
tested the alphabet, the word approach, 
and two phonic approaches. His conclu- 
sions favored phonics. Tiffin and McKinnis 
(1940) correlated phonic ability with 
silent readlpg ability and found a consider- 
able association between the two skills. In 
a study widely quoted by both opponents 
and supporters of phonic, Agnew ( 1939 ) 
found that phonics increased Independence 
in word rec^nition, encouraged ccn-ect 
pronunciation, and improved oral reading, 
but did not affect comprehensioni as a 
whole the study seemed to favor phonic 
Instruction. On die college level, Rogers 
(1938) showed diat poor phonic ability 
was associated with Inaccurate compre- 
hension and generally with decreased pro- 
flclency in reading. Gates and Russell 
(1938) compared the general reading 
abilify of children given no phonics, mod- 
erate phonics, and much phomos. They 
concluded that moderate amounts of phon* 
Im were best. Using somewhat more long- 
itudinal procedures, Sexton and Herron 
(1923) concluded that phonies instruction 
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was of very little help during th. ft * 
part of reading i„structil„ bu^ of 
value m the second grade -^^^ great 

forms, differed iorntj^ "^"^^ 
. previously^ the ThU P™^dures used 

given on parf J™erl^ drill was 

encountered before the child 

"cerea them in whole word* TU- 

drill on Isolated exercfa^. 
Wroach, gave Ja v to a nL' '^'''^ 
often called the analv Wroach 
terms differehtLS '^P'^'^^" ^^^^^ 

P«ts^ the other titSc^^tfawt 
m order to recognize it " "^^'^ 

-co^pone^Sl^e^^lSf^.--^-- 
supported th^ „ - w'floie. This practice 
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recognize the larffer visual* 

The pro- Why Johnny Can't Read (lOmTZ ■ T*'' 



cess started with r«f P™ 
dren alreadv c„ 1 """^^ """"oh ehf- 

daily reSn™ t '"^^""y » 

children atefdv^. 
use this ap3*"jr J^°" 
from the cSSS twl-w"""^'^ P'"""''^ 
phonic elemZ^T- memonzed 

vant,.„ « iP' '^1' summarizes the ad 
vantages of the analytied app™aoh, ' 

Whole-word £,r^ji' ™™ '" *em ■ • • 

A^'s seS5li™ew"?f ^'""'S'' 
laKonshl™ °' tetterwsound re. 

tare.t iJl^^orS"' ='^'**""s 
The «aIvao aeftod avoids blending 



come familiar sigiwwi" ""^ 

netrTpr^^eh Hf*'J,c^"PP"'^^ 
a study in A^SdSr' i"*^^ 

when the functional „« „r l 'earned 
cpuld be demSi^i'?^"*,""'^ taught 
itself. Tate H^u 7 tostruetion 

found fet'pwJ'ta'tt f^^''> 

with childreSr^eds to 1 
was superior both to isolar^''!'^^. 
to no phonics Sh pno-uos and 

(1939) and ™„ Gunderson 

the public wal tnS^'d':"*' >;,'"'--e 
ters. However, in th.^ll'"'"'. ™-_«- 
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gan to think again about T^^^ 
ob/ectivc.^phS^°'^.*" P^"^ 
gram (R„,J, IQel p Igf T 
research studies P' 303) A fluriy of 

used With tST„ot^Sd- "'**°* 
tolligence, but conduS^th^ '"P^" 
especially efleohv. ? ™' phoaics was 
gifted mfi^L ^ *^'^ '^^ Jess- 

one method Is be^i ft,, 11 T^^^ 
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and Sizemore (19S5) found that the nature 
and amount of phonte instruction was still 
very much In question and that, for most 
children, die basal reading progranis pro- 
vided adequate instruction in phonics, al- 
though some children needed supplemen- 
tary practice. Dunrell, Nicholson, Olson, 
Ravel, and Linehan (1958) concluded that 
a lack of knowledge of letter names and 
sounds produces reading failufe. Howaver, 
Helen M. Robinson (1959) commented that 
their conclusions could have bean distorted 
by their research methods. 

More recantly, Porter in 1960 reported 
that his studies^ using a procedure of omit- 
ting words in context, showed .that dill- 
dren need phonic clues 77 percent of the 
time in order to get the cowect word 
(Spacha, 1963, p. 232), Lova (1961) 
concluded that isolation of phonics with 
a special workbook and drill produced 
no greater gains than emphasis on whole 
words with incidental phonics/ SimilMly, 
Ibeling (1961) found adding phonic work- 
books to the basal reading programs of 
grades 2, 4, and 6 did not InCTease reading 
vocabulary or comprahension signiflcanlly, 
Sabaroff (1963) coneludad diat phonies 
taught systematicany may be superior for 
low adiieyers, while functional phonic is 
superior for average and high a^ievers. 

Phonic Instructwn Today 

What about phonic instruction today? 
Kolson and Kaluger (1963, p. 10) pomt 
out, *Tarents find it hard to balieve tiiat 
phonies is being taught because their son 
or daughter is not subjected to the hiss and 
grunt of isolated phonic insttruction to 
which die paranls were accustomed/' Var- 
ious surveys show that phonics is taught 
in most sdiools today. However, Spacha 
(1963^ p, 229) notes that only about fifteen 
percent of the teachers use phonic drill 
isplated from actual reading, Russell 
gj^^ 961) surveyed 220 teaehars in 33 states 



attending summer school and found that 
most teachers teach phonies and believe in 
it but favor Its emphasis in second or third 
grade, not first grade. Austin and Morrison 
( 1963, p, 28 ) surveyed the opinions oi 
twenty-eight reading authorities who gen- 
erally agreed that phonics is one of ./the 
essential skills that help chridran identify 
printed words. They also stated, "Each of 
the basal reading series currently in use 
in the schools Included in this study in- 
troduces phonic elements and teaches cer- 
tain phonic principles and thair applica- 
tion" (1963, p. 30), On the other hand, 
Harris (1981, p. 325) points out, "None 
of them (modem phonic programs) relies 
mainly on phonic sounding and blending, 
as the older phonic systems did. Instead 
they attempt to provide comprehensive, 
varied word attack skills which include 
attention to meaning, Gonflguration clues, 
structural analysis, and phonics " Tinker 
and McCullough (1962, p. 325) concluded, 
**All contemporary authors who have a 
background of research as well as a broad 
experience in the field advise a combined 
approach for instouction in word recogni- 
tion/* However, there Is still much con- 
troversy, Austin and Morrison (1963, p, 28) 
summarize the state of phonics today when 
they says 

The question, than, as to the importanca 
of phonics or to its utilizEtlon in the class- 
room cannot be eonsidared cDntrovarsiaL 
Reading authorities agree on its importance, 
and school ofRcials attest its universal adop- 
tion. Any bona fide conttoversy must be 
. elsewherep and in this instance it is to be 
found in the approaches used to teach 
phonics and in the program of insbruction 
which accompanies each approach. 

Tha^ curTsnt studies show ft at taachers 
are ill prepared to teach phonics. Austin 
and Morrison ( 1963, p. 34 ) note, "Many 
teachers, wheAer using a basal reading or 
a sounding approach, are not well versed 
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in an understanding of phonic principleg 
them.^elves. Consequently, instruction may 
be expected to be Inferior/' Aaron (1960) 
sought to determine 'how much teachers 
and prospective taacherg knew about phon- 
ics. Ha gave a sixty Item test to 293 stu= 
dents. Only 2 percent got more than fifty 
right, and only 27 percent more than fDity. 
Experienced teachers seored better than in- 
experienced teacherj, but surprisingly, 
lower grade taachers knew no more than 
upper grade teachers. Aaron concluded 
that courses in teacher education should 
give more attention, not only to techniques 
of teaching phonics, but to the principles 
underlying phonic generalizations. 

Sumtnary 

This summary of the literature has shown 
^ historically there has been much con- 
troversy centered around the teaching of 
phonics. As a result there has been a ten-^ 
denoy to discard phonics instruction at 
times, only to reintroduce it again later. 
However, each time that phonics has been 
returned to the classroom, it usually has 
been revised into something quite different 
from what it was when it was discarded. 
Although phonic Instruction Is being given 
today, it is veiy different from what it was 
in the past [May 1968] 
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iguous Phonetics 

For too many years textbooki and arti- tached to such a pair. It may be true that 

das, even in Elementary Engluh^ have not eveiyone using flaunt instead of flout 

cheerfully and mlsleadlngly confounded actually knows both words^ but apparently 

phonics md phonetics. Perhaps a chief enough persons who do know both and 

reason is that the pair exhibits the con- confuse diem have used flaunt in this way 

trast of formal likeness but semantic un- so that the uninformed innocantly adopt 

Hkeness. Psychologists have discovered this sense. 

that when two lexical forms are similar in Much the same situation seems to have 

sound or appearance but are opposite m developed with respect to phonics and 

meaning, they run a steong chance phonetics. Their similarity In sound and 

producing the result classiflable in whar appearance is obvious. T^eir antithesis in 

The New Yorker calls the department of nieanlng sf^ems to be unconsciously felt by 

complete confusion, many people who know both terms and 

An example is the pair, flout and ^unt, either confuse them or use them inter^ 

which have provided some historic faux changeably. One goes from sound to sym^ 

pas. One of the more celebrated instances bol^ the other from symbol to sound, 

occurred in 1936 when, as a criticism of t t m^-m 

vi .J i B 1^ ^1 Ti T_i- . In the Middle Ages some srammarians 

Prasident Roosevelt, tfie Republican party , , ^ _ - 

, 1 ^ , 1 ^ ^1 beeaine concerned with the relationship 

national platform was released to the press i , i , . . J * , 

i ^ 1 J 1 ^^rrfl . . between speech and writmg. Involved as 

with this sentence mcluded: The mtegrity ,i ^ . , . . , > " 

J it r ^1 ^ .1 they were With writmg as the mark or the 

and authority or the Supreme Court has i ■ , , - «i , T 

t n js*> rn. ^1 educated man, they easily assumed that 

been Haunted* The next day, after news- , . , ^ \ 

f . . , J t_ J ii_ = T t_ sounds were based upon the written sym- 

paper columnists had had their laueh , , t j= i ■ n i / 

\ rsT^ ii_ iL_ *iiL tools* In medieval grammar we find, then, 

at expense, the party committee ^i. ^ t ?i. u « » ^ 

i _i " J ii.^ ^ the notion that a latter has powers; Each 

solemnly announced that me sentence _ , , , i r -f t 

1. tj • J' i i=i. i ii. i. u J i_ sound that a letter stands tor, they said, is a 

should indicate that me President had been _ ^ m i T 

'toting'* the court power (Latin potmas). This medieval no^ 

Now flout md flmnt sound very much ^ surv^ed In teadiing of grammar 

alike; Further, tiieto meanings are aknost a^gland and^ad an interestmg practical 

.v _ V _ _ £ t it %7 i appumtion m the first pronouncme dictio- 

the obverse of each other. Flaunt means * i ^ -\ ■ i - 

J* 1 t * ' nanes. As early as 1762 Thomas Sheridan, in 

to display with ostentatious enttiusiasm; v i i % - ^ r i ^ 

\g^^ - , J £. i n - i- publishing his plan for such a dictionary, 

fwut means to defy openly* One accepts: i , ? -m m m ■ 

■ V , . 4n. t • J £ J said that he would represent me powers of 

the other rejects. Tne human mmd finds " ^ , , ^ =, 

" , . , a vowel by numerals prmted above a letter, 

it very easy to reverse the meanmgs at- ^ ^ ^ i 

Thus a might represent /a/, a might repre- 

Hafold AUan is a profasiQr of English and Un^ sent /®/, a, /ey/, a,/p/, and so ot* He flien 

guiities at A© University of Minneiota. followed this scheme in his dictionaly in 

0 - ■■ 61" ,- 
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1780, although the long Interval between 
his announcement and the publication en- 
abled a competitorj Williani Kenrlck, to get 
the jump on him by using the same device 
in his own dictionary in 1773. Walker and 
Webster were other dictionary editors who 
later drew upon this medieval concept of 
powers of a letter as the basis for this de- 
vice for indicating pronunciation. 

When, in the nineteenth cantury, teach- 
ers concerned with reading sought an ap= 
proaoh in terms of how words were pro- 
nouncedp it perhaps was not inevitable but 
certainly natural that they would utilize 
this fairly common notion of letter powers 
or values* Whenever you now find a book 
in which the author discusses the 'Values" 
of an alphabetic letter^ you know that he 
has accepted this medieval notion of the 
priority of the v/ritten symboL Whenever 
you find someone iabeling alphabetic letters 
as 'Vowels" or "consonants," this notion is 
Just around the corner; and if the writer 
tells you that the English vosvels are a, 
and u, then you are face to face with it^ 
During the past one hundred years sev- 
eral slightly different such approaches have 
been developed— all known generally as 
phonics. The term might be deflnad as any 
one of various methods of teaching reading 
by haymg the child go from the written 
word to its spoken counte^art^ often 
through a careful ■'sQunding out'' of the 
word letter by letter. Phonics asks the 
qua.^tion, **What sounds do these letters 
represent?" 

^ That m any^ elementai^ teacheri ' have iucdumbed 
to diii faea-to-faGe ancounter is indldatad by car= 
tain findingi in die 196S Minriesofea dissertation 
of Mrs, Karen Hesi. to surv^eylng fte languag 
titudes and beliefs held by 647 Minnesota ale- 
mentary ichool teachers, Mi^* . Kesa found tiiat 
three-fpurdis of ftem accepted t)m statenient tiiat 
English has only five voweli and that diree-fourths, 
fiuthermorfei reietsted the itatement ftat writing is 
always iiic&mplete and incoi^istent ia relation to 
die spoken langua ^ 7^ 



Phonetics, on the contrary. Is not a teach- 
ing method of any kind. Phonetics is the 
scientific study of the sounds made by the 
human speech organs. This study can be 
made either with regard to the production 
of speech sounds (articulatory phonetics), 
the properties of the resulting sound waves 
(acoustic phonetics), or their reception by 
a hearer (auditory phonetics)* The phone- 
tician is not at all concerned with writing 
or printing except insofar as for the sake of 
communication he finds it useful to have 
some way to represent visually the sounds 
he studies. Any system of such visual rep- 
resentation is known as a phonetic alpha- 
bet. To the extent that such representation 
is employed, phonetics begins with the 
sound and goes to its written aquivalent 
In a phonetic approach to reading, the 
question asked is, ''What letters represent 
this sound?" 

It might be casually thought that it is 
Immaterial whether one approaches the 
spund^symbol relationship from one end or 
the other* That would be a dangerous 
theory to tiy out on a mule— or a carving 
knife. It is likewise dangerous with the 
teaching of reading. As Professor Chairs 
significant new book recognizes, beginning 
reading texts do a better Job when they 
begin with speech^ when they are based 
upon the answer to the question^ "What 
alphabetic letters represent this . soundP'' 
and when they then sequence their ma- 
terial accordingly,-' [May 196S] 



2For a fuller exposition of the relationship between 
phonfcs and phone tici see Charies C, Frimi Lin- 
guistics and Rmding (New York^ Holtj Rinahart 
and Winston^ Ino,, 1963), chapter 5; Anna D; 
Core^, Phonics for the Teachef (Holt, 1965) also 
dlicuises the relatignshlp (p. 60) but is not ahvays 
consistent in distinguishing vowels and eonsonantf 
from the ordiogfaphic symbols; Jeanne S. Chail J 
book is Lmming to ReadrTh0 Great Debate (New 
Yorki McGriw'Hill Book CQmp^ny, 1967). - 
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.The marked increase in^^^^A^^ 

of arhcles and research reports pertain^ related critical reading to the total reading 
o crih^ reading during the last decade process in a variety of ways. F^ex-^ml* 
.s an "dication^f the gmwtag interest in^^^^^™^ 
, and r^ard.^ct vity^related to this i^^^^ 

has multiplied seve„.foId over that pub- hension and interpretive reading. Russell 
hshedfdumg the - decode of a clusti- <St 

Andysis^ofov^,^ 

-^^i^nf^V ToritoceJsuggests that criiicalJ^dS^fe 

reyeded that only 10 percent were pub- antithetical to creative reading TTie faok 

^ ^^ ^^ ^ on a precise definition of the skilk^nvolved 

^ ?^xphcStibn of tl« skills invSS cS 

,:and qui(^ty;; most of Cthemf can S readingi^^ eci in critical 

be classified as one of the following types: ; - ; - y 

(a) a theoretical statement, (b) a report of toearcft Reports 

a^res^arch stu^ descriptioi,»::^^ 

i^'^lfg-^odsormater^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Theoretical Articles ^ ^ ^ ' identifying a^^^^ 

"TT,. Si' '.^ ■ ,ff : f: v ';^ .5,*or instruction pja-'oriticarire^ VbV ' 
, ^Aeoretical jarticlesiusu^^^^^ 

;^p^tponeor,ano^^^^ 
; ^***"g F9«?s/:(b) eriti^^ , 

j }^Modate orofesor at New York -levels, which may reflect the preocxjup^ 

, Gharlotte H«ck, aha Marthtt' King. Bernice 
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widely used Watson-GUiser Cfitical TM 
ing Appraisat KB.y^ McKillop, , and Living- 
ston woriced with high sdiool students on 
salactad aspects of critical reading, Hjnram 
attemptad to work with aevenfli graders 
and a few researchers have worked with 
intermediate grade students, Gans, Soehorj 
and Manay's studies Illustrate research in 
which an area within critical reading was 
isolated and examined witti students in 
the intennedlate p'ades. Although many 
theoretical articles suggest Aat primary 
school children have the abllilty to do 
critical thlnkingi there has been litda re- 
search to test this assumption* 

Methods and Materials for Teaching CfitU 
■ cal Reading . 

The third group of articles reports effeo- 
tiva methods and materials for taaQhlng 
selected critical reading skills, Specifle 
selections were placed in tiiis third Qatagory 
of dia bibliography^ not because thay daalt 
solely with f inethods ; M ^ matariali for : 
teadiing critical raMing/^^ they 
] gave more attention to such matters: than ^ 
did the; artiMes iglassifled in^^A first section. 
Most : of : ^ articles briefly ^^nsider ^ tihe 
need for teadbing critical reading/thlnklngi 
: daflria : term^^^i spacifle skiUs. toy 

be daveloped^ and then prpcaad to dascrffia 
proeediirei and rnaterials for : dayaloping 
the abilities manticmed* - ^^Hie ^ amphasas K in 
the paj^ers differ^ sbnfle cbnsidOT ; 
reading in relation to specie ^ of 
pupilsi l#igi3,iUie gifted; others ; develop the f 
skills ^^wittito^^^t^ 

mattarj; fiildp e,g,^ sOQial T studieii ^ Several ^ 
of tiie ^ selections iniduded are loeuied oh 
crmtivB V reading or aritiaal thinking raAar 
tiian critical reading; however^ the content It 
of t ihe articles was conildarad applicable ^ 
to critical reading/ ~ . ^ 

1 ' -' '2- ~Z ^ ' -4^; 



L Theoretical Articles 

Artleyj A:, Sterl, "Critical Reading in the 
Gontent Areas/' ElBmentary English, 37 
(1959) 122-130. 

Critical reading is the proeesi of ludging 
with savarity the ideas e3cpressed by a 
writer. Factors that predispose a child to 
read critically In the content araas ara 
intelligence, freedom from biaies and pre- 
judioas, a back^ound of expariance in the 
area of readingp :and a lagitimate purpo 
for engaging in critleal reading, 

Chase, Fraiieis S;, "Demands on tha Reader 
in the Next Decade," Controversial Issues 
in Heading and Promising Solutions. Sup= 
plamentary Educational Monographs, 
No, 91; Chicago i University of .Chicago 
Press, 1961, pp,^^^ 

Chase layB diat the demandi of e 
during the next decade will require a high 
level: reading ability^ " He describei sirriple 
illiteracy as not being able to read and a 
- higheri : illiterac j^^ in which : the person > is 
>ble to read but does not relate the content 
of .verbal ;ComiTiuhieat!^ which 
are shaping the future; suggests : that 
both 4typei , of illiteraoy rmay^jba: more ^dan= 
; > gerou S to j values ■ ; of ^ eiviUiation than the 
:; atomic bomb and its offspring, i ^' v- - ^ ^ r 

Glelandj ^ Donald Ij^^ "Fvbb GOTamunication 
of ^IdMs— An Essential to 
Ricking RelaWon to Mass Media^ 
Report of 14th Annual CpitfarTO^ 

' Courie i oh RM Unlvar= " 

: . si^ of Pittsburgh/ 1958, pp,^ W^ 

Cleland deflries mass rnadia and presenti 
^ in Witorical - order- four, theoratical Aiaws 
- ragarding maii media rgommuhieatlon. ^ He 
: gives ::;llluitr^ rnass ; 

■ med^ on hum^ proposes 
a rola for teachari in ; guldsnii the^ dayalop- 
ment of intelligant consumers of mass media 
: in a demodratia society. 

Dale, Edgar, ''Hie Critical Reader," The 

News Letter, W {]mu^^ 1965) 1-4. 

- A description of what eritieal reading, is 
and what the critical reader .does. Dale 
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recognizee the need for the criaeal reader 
to be analytical and judgmental in his 
determined affbrt to get at the 

Dale, Edgarv "Teaching Gritical Thinking," 
Th& News Letter, M ( January, 1959 ) 1*2. 

}^lua placed on thinking ^^ i i axpanded to 
include the neceisary elenient of CTltical 
thinking, The need for teaching cM 
think critically is stressad and lUustrativa 
means are luggested, 

DaBoer, John J,, "Teaching Critical Read^ 
ing," 'The ^Elementary Eng^^ 
23 (Oefobar, 1946) £51-254^^ 

DeBoer sets forth a three point deflnlMoh 
of critical reading, vwhich proposas an active 
rather than a; passive apprbach to the 
printed page, ability to diitingiiish^^^^^^ 
from irrelevant data, and the : existi^ of 
skepticism so that the reader will ca 
evaluate the reliability ; of evidence and the 
soundnesa of conclusions* 



P'ME^n, Donald; D, a^^ 
beri; 

Related to Reading,*^^^^^^^ 

. Studies^ the 
j^iUlj^ to tlite upon ttairiing 

radier . Aan upon intelligenea. AutKbri re« 
yi^t^ of thinking and 

hypothasiie that alabbrative thinking in 
reading will be most produbtiye. 

: Ellar^^^ W^ 

Raading," r^e^H 
V Psoar Gaus^^ 

Ronald Press, 1958, ppr 30'34. : 

Crideal reading, according to EUei^ rtquiras 
X y a ^^ade backyound of^^ twraga 
or better intdligence, appropriate skills for 
evduatlye reading^ and 
^ conildefation. 

^priis,^^^^ Critical 
^^^^^ ^J^^ 

32 ( Winter, 1962 ) 81-111, . ^ 

Three ■ dlinensions of - critical "thinking . ara 
defined m ,(l):ih© logical dimension which 
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includes judging the relationships between 
statements, (2) the criterial dimension which 
involves judging the ideas presented, and 
(3 ) the pragmatic dimension whleh includes 
judging whether the material is good enou^ 
for the pu^ose held, 

Galnsburg, J. C.p ^'Critical Reading Is Crea- 
tive Reading and Needs Craative Teach- 
ing,*' The Reading Teacher, 15 (Decem- 
ber; 1961 ) 18S-m 

Critical reading is reading with a thoughtful 
attitude which involves raflebting and inter- 
preting. The author calls it creative reading , 
because the reader is creating more than 
the author put into the story/ 

Roma, "Developing Critical Reading 
a Basic Sk|lV^ Reading Action, 
Inteniatlonal Reading Associatio Con= 
; ference Proceeding, ^pp, 124427/ New 
Yorkr ScholastiQ Magazi 

The mature critidkl reader is characterised 
ai one sybo (1) draws upon his reading and \ 
relates it to topics in convei*sation, to 
■ -problems, and to studies, (2) is aware of the 
need to eyaluate^ t^^ 

read, (3) assises the ways in ^hich words 
influence ide^ (4) sel^^ he 
reads, arid (5) is wilh^^ a stand 

about what he reads. 

iShquld Know : Abbut " The 
^^ading fea^ 1980) 

\. ;i7e=ife,;^v^:;/.- ^::; : ; ■ ■ . 

^ a 
: t;^*^?'^^!^^ Irnodel suggests many 
facets of iritelllgehce w^ have hot been 

be classified v 
OlB ah fvaluati ye operation. : ] V 

Harris, a: J., 

^XMEA Journal, M (]muMy^ 

Critical reading skills operate in develops 
mental reading, functional reading and 
recreational reading. Some of the skills are 
: establishing sequence,- . judging relevancy, 
and perceiving relationships. : rl./ - v 
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Johnson, Marjorie a, '^Readiness for Griti- 
cal ^mding^' Edm 
1953) 391-396. • 



Reading has four dimansionsr perception, 
understandings reaction, and intagration, 
Thera is a developmantal sequence which 
requires preparation for critical reading, 
which should begin in kindergarten/ 

Karlin, Robert, Critical Reading Is 
eal Thinking,'* EducflHon, 84 (Septeiri- 
ber, 19e3)Ml. 

Critical reading and critical thinking are 
parts of the same mental operations: Factors; 
involved in critical reading are attitudes, 
abilify, knowledge^ feeh'ngs, and values. 

Maw, Ethel/ "Teaching Critical Thmking 
TTirough Reading/' pimmsions of Criti- 
cal Reading, 11 (1964) 75^87. ■ 

Describes lessons used in an experiment in 
teaching critical thinking. The skills^ em^ 
phasized are selecting relevant facts, judging 
; the reliability ' of data, making /generaliza- 
Hons, and inferences, recognize insuffl- 
elency of data, detannining causa and effect, 
and evaluating arguments. 

Piakarz^ Josephina ^'Attitudes and Critic ' 
• : cal . ; Reading/' / Dimensions x of ' Critic^ 
Heading, 11 (1964) 134444, 

Plekarz' analysis of the crucial relationship 
between^ attitudes and ability to read criti"-: 
\^?ny :M 1^ perceive printed words 

accurately and still misunderstand what is 
raad because of the interference of attitudes 
on the conceptual procassas. 

Ruisall, David H., "Higher Mental Pro= 
casses," Encyclopedia of Educaiional Re- 
smrch, Q W. Hanis, editor. Nevv Yo^k: 
MacmiIIan, 1960, pp. 645-861. 

' Thinking is^ ; ^described as associative, 
problem-solving, critieal/Snd lereative • Criti- 
cal thinking is a process of evaluation or 
categorization in . terms of some previously 
accepted standards. It is a logical examina- 
tion" of data' which avoids fallacies- and 
ludgments on an emotional basis only. 

lie ^ 



Critical thinking involves attitudes plus 
knowledge of facts and some thinking skilli. 

Russell, David H., "Personal Values in 
Reading/' The Reading Teacher, IS (De= 
cember, 1961 ) 172-178: 

Three levels of reading are described ^ 
recognizing the word, understanding tha 
literal maaning of the word, and going 
below the surface to discover new and 
parsonal meanings. The deepest level of 
reading is affected by the reader's personal 
values. 

^^^fs'^t David H.5 ^Trerequisite: Knowing 
How : to Read CriticaHy/' EUmentary 
Englto/i, 40 (October, 1963) 579-582. 

Stating that critical reading can be thought 
of best as related to critical thinking, the 
author continues to deflne critical thinking 
and to state reasons why the schools must 
give top priority to its davelopmant begin- 
ning in the primary grades, 

Sniith, Nila B., "What Is Gritical Raading?*' 
Elementary Efiglish, 40 (April, 1963) 
409^410. 

The umbrella term "comprehension" is di= 
; vided into three types ^ of reading skills? 
/ literal, intarpretiye, and criticaL Critical raad- 
■ . .ing involves r both of tha preceding skills 
but requires an evaluation of the quality, 
the : value, the accuracy and tmthfulness of 
: what is read. 

Sochor, E. Elona, "Critical Reading in the 
Contant Areaf/' Reading in Action, Intftr- 
nWidhal Reading. Association - Conference 
Proceedings. New Yorkr Scholastic Maga« 
zmes, 1957, pp. 127-128, 

Provides illustrations of the application of 
critical reading skills in all areas ' of the 
curriculum at . several grade levels. UnHl 
critical reading skills can be used with any 
kind of material that must be rWd, educators 
have not finished the Job. ,. . 

Sochor, E. Elgiia, /T'ha Nature of Critical 
Reading," Elementary English, 31 (Janu- 
ary, 1959)47-58. 

Gives an analysis of the dimensions of 
reading ability that are measured by current ' 
tests and a deseripaon of the abilities that 
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cation Monographs^ No* 91. Chicago r 
University of Chicago Press, 1061, pp. 



make up critical reading. Gonciiely presents 
data from nearly one hundred separata, 
piacas of litarature related to critical raad= 



Sochor, E, Elona, *'The Nature , of Critical 
Reading/' Elermntafy English^ 36^^ (^^ 
uary, 1959 ) 47m 

Dafinaa critieal reading In relation th tha 
total reading and thinldng processes; lie 
ing is a complex process^ of which back- 
^ ground expei;iencai and thinldng are an ,©s- 
:,5ential part: Literal reading involves 
Stending what is stated^ and critical reading 
includes dealing with the facts in some way*^ 



Stauffer, Russell "Language and the 
Habit of Credulity/' jElementer^ Engi^^ 
42 (April, 1965) 362^369, 

Raadmg can cdntihue the habit of language 
credulity inmated through; spokeri lahguaga 
and Aus be an obstacla to thinldrig, or it 
can^be a means for daveloping clear think- 



: Hilda- 'Troble 
Critical Thiriklhg/* Proj^issive E^ca- 
tidn,M ( Noyembar, 19S0 ) 45^8. 
Taba holds that a pracisa deflnition of 

developmental sequence of skilli ara p^ 
requidte to teaching 
read critically. ; 



Taba, Hilda, '^Tlie^ Taachirig of Thinking/^ 
Elementary En^sh^^^^ ( May, 1965) 
: v;-- ^S34-542. :v •• - - '-^ - - /.--/-■^^■^ -■ 



35-53. 

The process of "inquiry" suHsumes skills 
identified as critical reading skilb, The 
reader uses printed material to solve prob- 
lams and tests what he reads against reality^ 



Raviews roma f f ecent studies of cognitidri 
concerned : v^th stylis of labeling, Stratagiei 
^ of epncept f ormatioh, a^ the develdpmeht 
of thinking, " 



anee, E; P., "Creativity In the Class- 
roqin, Developing Creative Readers/' 
Instructor, 74 (February, 1965 ) 23+, 

Describes oreatlva readers as those who 
anticipate outcomes, use what is read, and 
^transform or rearrange what i^ Critical 
reading is given a rastncting connotation. 



TOgga, F. p. ^ 'Promoting Growth in Criti=^ 
eal Reading," r/j0 Resding '^r^^ 25 
(February, 1959) 158464. 

Critical reading requires a contribution by 
■ rboth the /author and the reader^ and an 
. interplay bei^eeh the two usually results 
in a new understaridirigr Instruction in 
criticd reding can be a part of instruction 
in all other basip reading skills. 



Robert C., :"^ 
: vl^inJd^ Critical Rea^ 

Newark, ^Delaware: University of : Dela- 

/ Evaluative abilities ^ aire J described as ludg= 
mants of the aceuracyV goodness, suitability, 
or woAability ■ of info Critical think- 

ing is viewed as an integral p^^ of all the 
. thinking processes and is influenced by the 
^PPj^l anvirohment^ the Jariguaga^ the infbr- 
mation accumulation and sources, and the 
personality and self-cohcept of the child. 

^rhold, -D^ Uge 
Data in tihe 5th and etH Grades,' " Edti- 
: catioml iResm^ SutteUh^^ C 
: Ohio Stata^ 

A^ study in Sth iand eth grade • classrooms '^ 
supported the hypothesis that critical think- 
„ing_can ha taught in the elementary school. - 
Intelligent use „ of : data ^ is ' ritfinad as the ^ 
*9„2^^Qgnize relevance, depend- 
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ability, bias in sourcap and adaquaey of 
data, . 

Balow, L H., "Reading and Computation 
Abili^ as Determinants of Problem-Solv- 
ing," Afrthmettcread^e^ 11 (June, 1964) 

A study of the ralationship between reading 
ability and problem-solving ability as evi= 
danced in the performance of 1400 sixth- 
grade children on standardized tests of 
aritiimettG and reading. Ha found that 
general reading ability did have an effect 
on problam-solving when intelligence was 
controlled. , 

Betts, Emmett A.j '^Research on Reading 
as a Thinking Process j'- Journ^Z o/ Edu- 
aational Research, SO (1958) 1=15. 

Batts - describes the procedures/ findings^ 
and implications of the doctoral itiidiei of 
Sterl A, Artley^ Ethel Manay, and Elona 
Sochor, which deal with critical raading* 
Author concludes that the studies support 
the contention that thara iJ a : substantial 
relationship between the abilities to do 
literal reading and critical reading. 

Bloomar^ R. H,, "Concepts of Meaning 
and the Raadihg and; Spelling DIfflculty 
of Words/' Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 54 (January, 1961) 178-182. 

Bloomer found that knowledge of a number 
of meanings for a word facilitated ability 
to spell and read that word. Frequency of 
Qccurrenca corralatad most highly to bofli 
spelling and reading diffioulty* ConcreteneiS 
of the word related to reading difflcultyj 
but not to spalUng difficulty. 

Bloomer, R, H,v "Connotative Meaning and 
the Reading and Spelling Diffleulty of 
Words," Jourrml of Educational Re- 
search, 55 (November, 1961) 107-112. 

In another study Bloomer found ■ that the 
learning . difficulty of reading x and ^ spalUng 
words bore_ no relation to either the connota- 
tiva emotional "tone or emotional intensity 
oftheword. , . " 



Brownell, John Arnold, j*T^ Influence of 
Training in Reading in the Social Studies 

- on the Ability; to Tliink CrltiGally,'' CsH- 
fornia Journal of Educational Rese^^ 
A ( January, 1953 ) 28-31, 

A study of the effect of an inshiictional 
program in two ninth-grade reading classes 
on the gttln scores on the Watsan^Glaser 
Critical Thinking ApprahaL The data pro- 
visionally support the hypothesis that a 
twenty-eight week program designed to 
improve reading skills in social studies 
will result in signifleant total score gains on 
the critical thifldng test. The data do not 
provide conclusive evidence tiiat the signify 
leant gains were caused by the faalmng in 
reading alone. 

Cl^roerj Theodore^ "Implications of Re- 
search on Critical Reading and Tliink- 
ing/' Reading and Thinking. A Report 
of the 17th Annual Conf erenca and 
Course on Readings Donald Gleland, edi- 
tor* Pittsburgh i University of Pittsburgh, 
1961, pp. 41-45. 

An overview of soma of the research studies 
in critical reading (with special attention 
to ; Sochors ravtew and Thomdika's early 
study of ^^Reading as Reasoning'*) followed 
; ; by, several useful techniques for evaluating 
critical reading skills. 

Crossen, Helen J,, '^Effects of the Attitudes 
of the Reader upon Critical Reading 
Ability/' /oam^Z of Educational Re- 
search, 42 (1948 ) 289^298. 

Crossen'i study shows that the attitude 
which the reader brings to the content of 
written material affects his comprrfiensiQn 
of It* The influence of attitude increases 
whan the reader is asked to make inferencas* 

Feirell, Frances Ht,;!*An E^erimant in the 
Development of Critical linking," 
American Teacher, 30 (Janua^^ 1946) 
24»25, 

The idea that growth in certain components 
assumed to be inherent m critical thinWng 
can be affected by Ins^ction was tasted 
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am, G. M,, "Experiment in Developlrig 
Critical Thinking in Children." Journal 

of Experimental Education, 28 (Decem- 
ber, 1957) 125-132. 



in a two year Instructional program in a 
high school history clasi. No formal evalua- 
tion was made, but observed behavior 
shov^ed increased critical thinking. 



Gam, Rmna,, A Study of 
ComprehenMon in th^ 
Gmdes. Ne^y Ybric; Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1940. • 

A study of the ability of fourth, fifth, and 
sixth Naders to seleet relevant information 
for answering questions. Reference reading 
is a composite . of ' three variables i reading 

ability, selection-rejection patterns, and a 
type of delayed recall. 

Glaser, Edward M,, An Experiment in ihe 
Development of Crttical Thinking, t^ew 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1941. 

Materials and techniques were developed 
to activate a spirit of inquiry and to stimu- 
late growth in ability to think critically 
among twelfth-grade students. . After ten 
weeks, the experimental groups made a 
substantially greater average gain dian com- 
parable control groups! 

Groff, P. J., ''Children s Attitudes Toward 
Reading and Their Critical Reading 
Abilities in Four , Content-Type Areas," 
Journal of Educaiional Research^ 55 
(April, 1982) 313-319. 

The study showed a positive relationship 
between expressed attitudes toward eontent 
and scores on a critical reading test when 
Groff studied 305 fifth- and sixth-grade 
children. w. - 

Harris, Chester W., "Measurement of Com- 
prehension of Literature," School Re~ 
vtBw, 56 (May, 1948) 280-289, and (June, 

r 1948) 332-342. - - -- - I 

Fre-coUege 'men : were : subjeete ; of a study 
, to : ascertain the "generality" of spoeifle 
comprehension : skills when applied - to 
various forms of . Ilt«ratura-drama, prose. 



A study in which thirty-three matched pairs 
of seventh-grade childreri wara placed in 
experimentarand contr Initruetlon 
in the appUcation of basic rules of logic to 
factual data resulted in a signiflcant Increase 
m reasoning ability for the exparimental 
group, . 

Kay, Sylvia, /;Critical Readingr I^^ Impor-. 
tanea and Devalopmant/' The Journal/ 
35 ( January-December, 1946 ) 380^385. 

Pre-taits and post=tests were used with 385 
senior high school students to see how they 
could ( a ) form their own conclusion, ( b ) 
discern the author^s purpose, (c) males 
comparisons of conflicting or correlating 
ideas by the same author or different 
^^'^pP» and , (d) discover inacauracies, in- 
cor^isteneies, and omissions of essential 
inf^fniation. Sizeable gains in the first three 
abilities land a minor increase In the fourth 
ability were produced after instmction in 
these areas. = : - 

Llyingston, Howard, "An Investigation of 
the Effect of dnstruetion .in General 
Semantics on CrltiGal Reading Ability/' 
Calif omia Journal of Educational Re^ 
smrah, 16 (March, 1965) 93-96, 

A comparison wM imada of the changes 
in critical reading ability of secondary school 
students who redeiyed msmiction in genw^^ 
semantics with Similar student who did 
A pre=test „and post-test M^th the W^son- 
Qhsar CriHcal ThMng: Appraisal showed 
that the group receiving Instruction in 
semantics changed sighiflcantiy. (increased) 
in critical reading ability while the change 
(gain) of the control group was not simlfl- 
cant ... 

Maney, Ethel, "Literal and Critical Raad= 
: mg in Seienc©" Journal of Experimental 
Education, 27 ( 1958 ) 57=64. 

Tests in general reading.abhievamant, . verbal " / 
and literal and critical reading in sei- 
; ence were givenvto 513 flfth-gntde students: = 



■ ' Aspects 

When intelligance was partialled out the 
correlatiqn betwaen general reading ability 
and critical reading abJiity in science was 



McCuliough, Constance, "Responses of 
Elementary Schdol Ghildren to Common 
Typ es of Reading Comprehensiori Q\im- 
tloris/' Journal of Educational Research, 
51 (September, 1957) 65-70. 

An analysis of test results of 258 first-, 
second-, and fourth-grada children was 
made to see if testing fbr different types 
of comprahanslon is actually testing different 
reading ablh* ties. Prediction for all types 
of comprehenaion is impossible on the basis 
of any single score; however, fact^gatting 
ability appears to be a common factor in 
various types of eomprehensioh. 

McKillop, A. S - The Relationships Between 
the Rmdefs Attitude and Certain Types 
of Reading Respome. New York^^^ 
of Publieations, Teachers College/ Co- 
lumbia University, 1952. 

Five hundred and twelve students in the 
eleventh: grade J wars involved in an Investi- 
gation of the relationship^ between the 
reader s verbally . axpressad lattitude and hig 
responses to questions relaUve to reading 
material which was in agreement , with, or 
in opposition to, his attitudes. RaspDnses 
to questions which allowed judgments to be 
made were mora strongly affected by atti- ^ 
tudes than . responses to purely factual 
questions. 

Nardellf, Robert R., "Some Aspects of 
Creative Reading," Journal of Educa^ 

tional Research SO (March, 1957) 495- 
508, . t 

Fl\^ experimental and three confrol sixtJi- 
grade classes were ^ven tests to measure 
thf ir abiUty to interpret author's suggesadns/ 
to interpret feelings, and to recogniie propa- 
ganda devices. Special instruction to Im- ^ 
prove _ these abilities was given to the - 
experimental g-oup and resulted in a signif- 
icant mean gain for fliat group. 

Pirfearz, Josephine A., "Getting Meaning 

EMC ~ ~ ^ - ~ - ~ 



OP Reading 

from Reading," Elementary Sahool Jour- 
nal, m ( March, 1956), 303.309. 

A report of a doctoral study at University: 

Chicago, in which the case study method 

was used to compare the reading abilities 

of one si*xth-f rade boy and one sixth-grade 

^ girl. SubjeGts were rated equal in intelh- 

gence and in general reading competfenoy 

but varied greatly in their abihty to do 
critieal reading. . ' - 

Robinson, H. Alan, "Reading Skills Em- 
. ployed in Solving Social Studies Vtoh- 
lems" The Reading Teacher, IS (Januaiy, 
1965)263-269. 

Introspective and observational methods 
%vere oomblned to study behavior of fourth 
graders as they read to solve problems in 
social studies content. Data regarding num- 
ber of pupils using specific comprehension 
skills are given, e.g., 67 percent "did not 
compare ideas found in various sources." 

Shores, J. Harlan, and J. L. Saupe, "Bead- 
ing for Probleni.S olving in Science," 
Journal of Edijcational Psychology^ 44 
(March, 1953) 149-im 

Fourth, fifth, and sixth graders' reading 
: t ability in science materials ■ was " tested to 
discover whether or not there is a general 
abihty to read or if reading" abihty is made 
up of a composite of abihties. The results 
s suggested the existence of speeifie abilities 
in reading different materials for different 
purposes. 

Sochor, E. llona, 'Xiteral and Critical 
Reading m Social Studies " Jownal of 
ExpeHmental Education, 27 (1958) 49- 
56. 

Using the same fifth-grade classes as Maney, 
Sochor developed and used instruments to 
measure literal and eritioal reading abiUty 
in social studies content. When intelligence 
was controlled, the correlation between 
literal and critical reading comprehension 
was .23. This suggesfa that literal and 
critical reading comprehension in social 
studies appear to be relatively Independent 
abilities. , ,- 
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Thayer, Lee O* and N* H. Pronko, "Factors 
. Affecting Conceptual Perception in 

Reading," journal of General PsyahoU 

:ogy,ei (July, 1959) 51-59. ; 

An invfeatigatiori of the rektionsKip between 
tha reader^s ethical and moral values and 
his conceptualisation of a flctitious charaQter 

- and environment The 112 college sopho- 
morei who were the subjects of the study 
ascribed charactaristiGS they valued to a 

. fictitious character. Findings indicate that 
moral and ethical values color, the reader's 
conceptualisation and provide a stereotyped 
SODiocultural frame of reference for structur- 
ing am^biguous reading situations. 

WilliamSj Gertrudes "Provisions for Gritical 
Reading in Basic ReBders" Elementary 
English, 36 ( May, 1959 ) 323^331. 

Williams examined ten ' series of basic 
readers and found suggestions for teaching 
thlrty-threa different critical reading skills. 
However, only tl^ee skills were found in 
: : all ten basic readers^ : 

Wilt, Mary, "Developing Reading Skills 
and Critical Thinkings" Social Education; 
25 (May,19fll) 239-242. 

Report of a study of ten post-seventh-grade 
students who were given planned instruction 
in speeifie critical reading skills for a six 
weeks period* Measurable gains were ;shown 
on the Iowa StUnt Reading Test but the 
author pointed out that objective tests are 
a poor way to measure the major outcomes 
of critical thinking. - - - 

nii Methods and Materials for 
TeaDhing Critical Heading 

Barbe, W, B,, and T. E. Williams, "De- 
veloping r Creative V Hiinking in Gifted 
Childr jn Through tile Reading Pro- 
gram/' The Reading Teacher, 15 (De« 
camber, 1961) 198-201.. 

The distinguishing -characteristic of gifted 
children, according to Barbe and Williams, 
is their cr€aa\dty, which should be culti- 
vated-through "those^ reading experiences; 
that cause the reader to question, gnalyze^ 
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interpret, and create something unique from 
the text. 

Bland, 'Phyllis, ^'Helping Bright Students 
Who Read Poorly/' The Reading Tea^?i- 
10 (April, 19M) 

Describes how bright Students are lead to 
read with greater understanding through 
„ instruction in critical reading skills,, word 
meanings, and study skills. 

Burrow, Alvina^ "Reading, Research^ and 
Reporting in the Social Studies," SoefaZ 
Studies in the Elementary SchooL The 
Fifty-Sixth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part 
II. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1957, pp. 187-213. 

The importance of recognizing authoritative 
sources, selecting pertinent data, and identi- 
fying discrepancies in research reading for 
the social studies are discussed. 

Carpenter, Helen M,, -'Study Skills^ Leam= 
ing to Be Truly Critical/' The Instructor^ 
74 (Februaiy, 1963) 23-24, 138. 

Teaching critical evaluation of information 
and ideas in all forms of communication 
should be the goal of the elementary schooh 
Both obstacles to the goals and guidelines ; 
forreaching them are provided. . 

Chapman/ Garita A,, *■ Methods and Mate- 
rials for Teaching Critical Reaction to 
What Is Read in Grades Four Through 
■ Six/' Sequential DBvelopment of Reading 
Abilities, Helen M. Robinson^ editor. Chi- 
cago r University of Chicago Presij 19e0j 
pp. 84-87. 

- This paper considers factors which condition 
critical reaction " and proposes five levels 
of instruction appropriate - for the middle 
grades. 

Charles, C, M., 'Teaching about Facts/' 
The Instructor, 74 (February, 1965) 48, 
54. 

. Proposes that wa change our'^ conception 
of "fact" and stop confusing '*fact"^ with 
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unchanging truth, Man s knowladga is 
changing; children should learn to see 
"facts" as best present knowledge. 

Clemants, H. M - ''Inferencies and Reading 
Instruction/' Claremont Reading Gon- 
ference Yearbook, m (lQ64) 

A clariflcation of the dlidncHon between 
factual statements and inferential state- 
mentB. A hst of queJtions to evaluate 
stataments of fact and stataments of infer- 
ence is suggested. Facts can be seen; felt, 
observed,. Inferences are thoughts, opinions, 
conjectui/ss. 

Criscuolo, NiGhokSfcMEhrlchirig the Read- 
ing Program for Superior Readers " 
mentanj School Journal 64 (October 
1983) 26^30. 

Author suggests that instrueUon in higher 
leval comprehension skills are necessary for 
^ reading programs for superior students;^ 

Dallman, Martha, ''Critical Evaluation," 
The Grade Teacher, 75 (September 
1957) 46=47. ' 

Critical evaluaUon is defined and guidelinis 
for teaching oritical evaluation (with speciflg 
. Illustrations) are presented. 

Ellsworth. Ruth, Xritieal Thinking, Its 
Encouragement," National Elemantary 
Principal, 42 (M^y, 1963) : 

The stated requisites for critical thinking 
^pd the suggested procedures for teaehing 
children are applicable to critical reading. 

Eller, Wiiliam, "Reading and. Semanties;* 
Exploring the Goah of the C^lege Rmd- 
ing Programs^ Oscar Caiisey; editbr, 
f^th -Yearbook, Southwest Heading G6n= 
farenee. Fort WortJi, Taxasi Texas Chris- 
tian University Press, 1955, pp. 18-22, 

Two major semantic, problems in reading ^ 
. are:^presented with suggestfons for over- 
coniirig . .them through knowledge of tan 
propagahda techniques and the\ reader's 
understanding of self and his own prejudi- 
^'^'al experience; ' z^^ :' r . . 



Figurel, J, Allen, "'Evaluating the Ability 
to Interpret Materials/' Corrective and 
Remedial Reading, leth Conferehce on 
Reading. Doriald Cleland and Josephina 
Benson, editors. University of Pittsburgh 
1960, pp, 205-213. J 

Rsalistic; expectations for pupils' perfor-^ 
mancp depend on teachers' knowing their 
experiential backgroundi comprehensive 
evaluation depends upon pupils' opportunity 
to read widely and to react to reading 
through numerous media— writing, speaking, 
drama. 

Finch, Hardy R,, "How to Teach Students 
to Read Mass Magazines Critically/' 
English JournaU 38 (1949) 388^91. 

- Finch suggests ways to teach; students to 
read mass magazines critically; 

Flambnd/ Ruth K., "Critical ReadiLig/' New 
P^rspeatims in Reading Instructtan, Al- 
bert J. Mazurkiewicz/ editor. New York: 

Pitman Publishing Corporation, 1964 op 
256-261. 

Originally presented at the. Lehigh Unlver-^ 
sity Reading Conference, this paper dis^ 
cusses selected critical reading skills and ' 
provides illustration of teaching procedures 
from the readiness stage through high 
school 

Hester, K. B,, "Creative Reading; A 
Naglected Area/* Edfjds^^ YMav 
1959)537:^1. 

- Creative reading is defined as an inter^ 
action , be^een the reader and the autiior 
requiring the ability to ! read and think 
criHeally: SldUs: fliat should be taught, 
reasons for teaching them, and appropriate 
acHvlHes are included. 



Hill, J., f^'eachlng Critical Reading in the 
Middle Grades" Elementary English, 39 
; ( March, 1962) 239«243. 

Spache^s liit of - stc ; cridcal reading skillj 
. fomiS;the ;basif for a description of numer- 
Sr '"^^^d^ , for teaching critical^ reading. 
Places .emphaiis , on ^ comparison of . sources^ 
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Huek, Charlotte and Bemlce , 

"Reading Criticaliy," rAe Grade TeachBr: 
82 (March, 1965) 101-105. ' 

The authors idenHfy certam critical reading 
skills and suggest ways that they can be 
taught in social studies, science, math, and 
literature, . : 
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s, Helen, "Reading and Thinking in 
the Social Studies," Reading and Think- 
ing, A Report of the 17th Annual Con- 
ference and Gourse on Reading; Donald 
Cleland, editor. Pittsburgh: University 
of Pittsburgh, 1961, pp. 27-33. 

Discusses four basic skills of reading and 
thinking-understanding vocabulary, under- 
standing the organization, evaluating the 
material critioally, and using the infoima- 
tion=and applies them to middle grade 
social studies content, 

Karlin, Robert, "Sequence in ITioughtful 
and Critical Reaction to What Is Read," 
Sequential Development of Reading 
Abilities, Helen Robinson, editor. Chi- 
eago: University of Chicago Press, 1960 
pp. 74-79. a . , 

A hierarchy of critical reading skills appro- 
priate for development at primary, middle 
grades, and high school levels follows a 
definition and discussion of need for, prob- 
lems in teaching, and factors that influence 
cntical reading. 



Ellinger, Lackey, George H>, Jr. and Doris Rollins 
T^„nh^. "History and Current Events i A Time 
and Place for Critical Reading," Journal 
of Reading, 8 (May, 1965 ) 373-377. 

A report of the methods, materials, and 
organization used to teach jumor high 
school students critical reading skills through 
social studies content. 

Langman, Muriel Potter, "Teaching Read- 

ing as Thinking,'VErfiicfl«onj 82 (Septem- 
ber, 1981) 19-25. : 

In teaching reading as thinking, .special 
attention should be given to sentence stnic- 
tum, concept formation, evaluation of ideas, 
and the influence of biases of both author 
and reader, 

Massey, Will J., "Critical Reading in the 
Content Areas," Reading as an Intel^ 
tecfwor AcHcity, International Reading 
Association Conference ProceedihgsV 
New York: Scholastic Magazine, 1963* 
104-107. - ■ 

A definition of oritieal reading with illustra- ' 
hoiis of its applicability to literature and 
- social studies is provided. ; - 

Mattila, Ruth H., "Accent on -niihlcing 
Through Reading at the Intermediate 
and Upper Grade Levels," Science gdu- 
caNon, 46 ( March, 1962) 174:176. 



Kermoian, Samuel, "Cactus Pete," The NBA 
Journal, 50 ( September, 1961 ) 29. 
Provides a detailed description of first- 
grade pupils comparing a statement In a 
book with other sources of information 

i!ffff"^%°*¥' ^°^^'' ^'^Perts. ln the McCalllster, James M 
field) m order to resolvn Hi^nr^nBr,^,'^^ ^. . 



Ways that critical reading can be taught 
through the use of current science ■ topics 
are suggested. Materials are dra^wi from 
advertiienients, news articles, and television 
programs. 



tmld) m order to resolve discrepancies in 
information about the number of toes their 
pet turtle had. ' ' ' 

Kottaieyer. WUIiam, "Gla^oom Activities 
f Critical Reading," School Review, 
1944. pp. 557-564. . . 

IpJttmeyer defines critical reading skills and 
deicribes three units for teaching sidlls In 
upper elementary grades. • - 



^'MeUiods and 



Materials for Teaching Creative Reading 
in Grades Ten TTirough Fourteen," Se- 
quentml Development of Reading Abili- 
ties, Helen M. Robinson, editor. Chicago; 
University of Chicago Press, I960, pp. 
119-123. , - 

Two sets of guiding principles for the 
ielecHon of method and materials for de- 
veloping ereaUve readers are stated. Grea- 
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tiva reading requires the reader to abstract 
meaningi, elasfify and evaluate them, relate 
them to his own experiance, and f orrnulate 
conelusions or apply the meaning In some 
way. .-. 

McCuIlough, Constance M,; "Conditions 
Favorable to Comprehension/*^^^£ 
«on, 79 (May; i959) S33 
in a light readable ityla the author prasents 
four conditions essential to reading for 
comprehehsiM . 

Muessig, H., *'Can High School Students 
Read a Newspaper Critically?" Social 
Studies, 56 ( Januaryv lQ6B) 
Muessig stresses tha need for teaehihg 
critical reading of newspaper arid provides 
specifle helpful teaching techniques and 
materials, 

Patty, Walter,; ^^CrW the 

FrimMy Gmdes,'' Elementary English 
33,1956)298-302. 

Beading with comprehension is a thinking 
process md can be taught in the primary 
^ades through the utilization of problem 
situations which have meaning for the 
pupils. 

Rapparlia, Evalyn, "EleGtion Year, A Time 
to Teach CriticarThlnklng^^^ 
Teacher, 82 (October, 1964) 100=103 
143; 

A repOTt_Qf a on^ 

extent to which middla-primary students 
are able to apply, skills of critical thinking 
In a unit concerned vrtth : the *^sp6risibill- 
ties that accompany freedom to choose." 



Rainke; Ralph L., "Methods and Materials 

-Pf Z^^^^^*"! Cfeativa Reading in Grades 
Four •nirough Six," Sequential Develop^ 

^^^^ Pf .^^^i^S Helen Robin= 

son, aditor. Ghlcago i University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1960, pp. 12-115, , 

A presentation of four major behavioral 
goals of creative reading which the author 
believes are closely related Ac\ thinking. 
Jpreative reading is a process by which a 



reader brings his appredative mass, his 
attitudes, and emotions to the printed 
page," p, 115: 

Robinson, Helen M,, editor "'Methods and 
Matermls for Teaching Gritical Reaction 
to What Is Read/' Sequential DBvelop- 
ment of Rmdtfig Abilities. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1060, pp. 80-99. 

This chapter contains papers by five authors 
who consider materials and ways of t 
ing critical reading in kindergarten through 
grade twelve, as wall as in remedial classes. 

Smith/ Nlia B r '^^^^ Writing in 

Different Subject Areas,'' ^ 
Reading, 8 ( October, 19My^ 

This is the first of two articles which report 
an analysis of special patterns of writing in 
literature, science; mathematics and soQial 
studies materials studied in grad 7 through 
12. Part I considers the pattern^ of iwiting 
■ in literature and mathematics. More efficient 
and meaningful reading results from uhder^ 
standing the patterns of writing unique to 
certain areas* 

Smith, Nila B,v "Patterns of Writing in 
Different Subject Areas/'- Journal of 
Reading, 8 ( Novembej, 1964 ) 97-102. 



Part II of Smith's article discusses patterns 
of writing to be found in secondary texts 
, in social studies and science. Among the five 
patterns identifled In social studies are tiie 
''cause and effect/' "eompari *prop- 
aganda" patterns. 

Smith, Nila B., "Reading in DepA at 
Middla _ Grades/' The Instructor, 74 
( March, 1965 ) 73, 101- 



Critical reading is defined as the highest 
^ level of comprehension, which iricludei also 
literal cdmprehensiori and' interpretatioh. 
H?£ainples of both incidental and planned 
teaching of critical reading are pro^dded. 

Shotka, Josephine, "Craative Reading/' 
Education, 82) (September, 1961 ) 26-28. 

Suggested queitiohs ,arid foUow-up activities 
are: offered as ways of helping gifted pupils 
to^read creatively,. ; ; , _ ^ 
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Stauffer, R. G.» "Children Can Read and 
Tniirik Critically/' Sducati'oh, 80 (May 
1960) 522-525, 

Children, even at first-grade level, can read 
and think critically about matters that are 
within their experience, providing such 
experience is (1) examined, {2) pertinent 
faoti indexed, (3) relationships noted, and 
(4) generalizations reached. 



the reading-thinking prncess which he says 
involves setting purposes, reasoning while 
reading, and evaluating. A detailed descrip- 
tion of how one flrst-grade teacher guided 
an "average" flrst-grade |roup to read- 
think through a basal reader story is 
included, 



Stauffer, Russell G ; "Critical Readihg at 
Upper Levels," Tfte Instructor, 74 
( March; 1965) 74-75,^ m 

Critical readers in upper grades must have 
strength of their convictions and courage 
to deal with ideas: In the process the reader The 
moves ironi divergent to convergent think- 
ing as he examines evidence, deelares 
hypotheses, suspends Judgments until proof 
is found, and makes decisions. 



Stauffer, Russell C, "Reading and the 
Educated Guess,'- flefldmg and Think- 
ing, A Report of the 17th Annual Con- 
ference and Course on Reading, Donald 
Cleland/ editor, Pittsburgh i Uni versify of 
Pittsburgh -1961, pp. 27-33. 



Stauffer, Russell G., ''Directed Reading- 
Thinking Plan,'* Education, 79 (May 
1959 ) 527-332. . 

Utilizing the work of Thorndike, Dewey, 
and Russell the author makei a plea for 
teaching children to read critically through 
fostering proper attitudes, estabhshing pur- 
poje, -learning skills, making inferences, 
renecting, and judging, 

Stauffer, Russell G., "Productive Reading- 
Tliinklng at the Fifst-Grade Level," r/ie 
Rmding Teacher, m (February, 1960) 
183-187. . 

Author maintains that six year olds can learn 



educabd guess," or preaicEion 
conjecture, is presented as a basic critical 
reading skill. The article is generously 
illustrated with classroom examples; includ- 
ing a discussion of the role of the teacher 
and the peer group in the critical reading 
process. 



isberg, Josephine, "Creative Reading 
at All Grade Levels, Resrfifig m Relation 
to Mass Media, Donald Cleland, editor. 
Report of 14th Annual Conference and 
Course on Reading. Pittsburghl Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, 1958, pp. 145-150. 

Equates creative reading to critieal reading 
and - suggests skills , that can be developed 
at elementary, junior high, high school, and 
college levels. Author believes the "more 
complex skills" cannot be developed until 
highsehobl. 

[Apbu. 1967] 
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